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THE RAINBOW AND THE CLOUD, 


AN APOLOGUE. 





BY AN BSTEEMED CONTRIBUTOR. 





Tue spirit of the storm had swept by on his dark pinions. The 
elements which, at his bidding, had joined in fierce though brief con- 
flict, had sunk again to rest; and the succeeding calm was the deeper 
for the tumult. The pall which Nature had flung over the fair sky 
during the strife, was already half withdrawn, revealing in unveiled 
and freshened splendor the westering orb of day. At this moment 
there appeared in the East—like an angel of light emerging from the 
shadows of the tomb—a magnificent Rainbow. Proudly and grace- 
fully it rested on the black horizon, exulting in the perfect develop- 
ment of its exquisite form, and the beautiful harmony of its hues. 
Suddenly a cloud passed over, and obscured a portion of its beauty. 
The Rainbow, glowing deeply with anger, thus passionately addressed 
the intruder: 

‘“* What meanest thou, dark and gloomy thing, by thus casting thy 
noisome shadows upon my beautiful form? Wherefore dost thou 
exist? What purpose canst thou subserve in the fair and Angel-peo- 
pled sky? None, I am sure, unless it be to conceal the splendor of 
more brilliant creatures. Thou passest over the face of the glorious 
sun, and the warm earth grows chill in the Shadow. Thou hidest the 
fair moon from the ardent gaze of the poet and the lover! Thou 
darest to obscure my sevenfold radiance from the admiring gaze of 
mortals! Thou robest the smiling sky in the sombre drapery of sor- 
row! Thy form is uncomely, and all who look upon thy gloomy 
countenance, and thy tattered raiment, wonder, even as I do, why 
thou art permitted to dwell in these pure and lofty regions! The 
caverns and the dark places of the earth would be fitter haunts for 
thee and thy race. I would there was no cloud in all the sky to pall 
my sight !’” 

The Cloud stopped his slow-rolling chariot wheels at the harsh and 
unwonted sound of the Rainbow’s voice, and a darker hue overspread 
his swarthy features, as he listened to the upbraidings of the beautiful 
complainant. But it passed instantly away, and he replied in tones 
as soft and musical as the murmurings of a zephyr : 

“ Thou art angry with me without a cause, most fair yet ill-judging 
Rainbow! Hadst thou but known thine own origin, thou wouldst 
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not have chided me. Dark and gloomy as I am, and presumptuous 
as it seems for me to appear among the brighter glories of the uni- 
verse—sometimes veiling their splendor—I know that thus it hath 
pleased the universal author to create and appoint me; and if thou 
wilt listen for a moment to my words, thou wilt learn that He who 
gave thee thy gorgeous apparreling, has made thee, also, dependant 
upon me and my proscribed race for the daily renewal of its beauty! 
Thou art, oh! fair being, a thing of shadows! the child of the sun- 
béam and the raindrop! The latter is my own offspring; to the 
former I owe my own existence. Without me thou art not! and 
when thy present canopy of clouds shall be dispersed, thy proud 
throne, too, will have passed away.” 

As he ceased speaking, the breath of the wind-spirit scattered the 
clouds, and the Rainbow, with all her charms, faded utterly from sight. 





As the Rainbow is the child of the Storm in Nature, deriving its 
existence only from the strife of the elements, so is Hope (the Bow 
of Promise to the sinking soul) the offspring of the storms of Life— 
the sorrows and the trials, and the tears, which belong to the lot of 
our earthly pilgrimage. When the clouds of Adversity gather the 
thickest, and the tempest rages most wildly, Hope, for the time, is 
overwhelmed ; but speedily springs up again in beauty, the brighter 
for the storm ! 

Georgia, Dec., 1842. 





FLASHING WATERS. 


A Night Song at Sea. 


FLAsHInG waters! flashing waters, 
Dear to me the voices are 

Of the hollow-sounding billows, 
Rolling onward to the star— 

Which, with angel-eye, is watchi 
O’er a spot beyond thy swell ; 

Where my heart its treasures keepeth, 
Where its loved and cherished dwell ! 


Flashing waters—all around me, 

On thy bosom gleam the stars, 
Imaged from the vault above me, 

ere they roll on golden cars. 

But no orb of all that glitter 

On the sky’s resplendent dome, 
Wins my glance from that which hovers 

Gently o’er my western home! 


Flashing waters! bear me onward 
Swifter to yon sinking star ; 
When I lose its smiling beacon, 
Home will seem more distant far ! 
Yet when its last ray hath vanished 
I will think with pleasure still, 
Of the spot o’er which it lingers 
Till home-joys my bosom fill! 
1842. ORIONIS. 
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ON LEAVING FLORENCE, 





BY RICHARD HENRY WILDE. 


~~ 


FarEWELL, fair Florence !- not, I hope, forever— 
Once more I Ben may see thee—who can tell? 
From thee and thine, it is a pang to sever 
I had not thought to feel again—Farewell ! 


Florence, farewell ! the memories earthly-cherished, 
Doomed for long years in my heart’s core to dwell, 
time and Death, and chance, and change, have perished, 
ou and thine only now are left—Farewell ! 


Farewell! farewell! and if indeed forever— 

The thoughts untold that in my bosom swell, 
Can never be forgotten—never, never ! 

Blessings on thee and thine—Florence, farewell ! 


Farewell once more! If the enfranchised spirit 
May haunt the spots it loved in life so well, 

Till earth dissolves, with all it doth inherit, 
Mine shall be with thee, Florence, still—Farewell ! 





THE VILLAGE POSTMASTER. 





BY T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 


Author of the Trysting Rock, Margaret Donaldson, etc. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


WE must again drop in at the Durwoods. The family were gathered 
around the hearth-stone for the evening. Though their circumstances 
were greatly changed since we last greeted them at their fire-side, 
things outwardly wore very much the same aspect. Their house, 
though no longer their own, they still occupied, through the kindness 
of Mr. Lansden, the purchaser. The furniture, too, and all appliances, 
remained as before. Mr. Lansden had pressed them to accept, as a 
gift, the use of the property, but his kind offer had been declined. 
With other things, the negroes had been sold, (Snarleyville is a village 
in the South,) so that to avoid expense, both in hire and support, no 
more domestics were retained than necessity required. In the house- 
hold affairs, Mrs. D. and Leila had consequently doubled their care 
and labor. Though no prospect of absolute want was before them, 
still, with a large family and no immediate resources, they felt the 
strictest economy tobe necessary. The children had been taken from 
school, and Leila, in addition to her other duties, had assumed the 
character of governess. The eldest of the boys bravely managed 
the grounds, incited by the proud consciousness that their labors con- 
tributed to the comfort and happiness of those they loved. Thus 
humble, but happy, was the position of affairs at the moment of which 


we write. 
“The missing letter,” said Squire Durwood, at the close of some 
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communications to the group, “ promises to be a heavier blow than the 
rest, yet I fear it not.” ; 

“Tt is a great loss, too,” added Leila, thinking first of others with 
characteristic generosity ; “If it were only in our power to pay the 
sum ¢” 

“ T have anticipated you, Leila,” returned Mr. D. “I have already 
paid the amount, though it has nearly exhausted our little treasury. I 
do not know that in so doing I have acted justly by myself and family.” 

“OQ! Yes, father,” added all, and Mrs. D. smiled in acquiescence. 
*“‘ Let every thing go !”’ said the boys, ‘‘ we will support you, father !”” 

“ And J,” added Leila. ‘‘ You wished to know, father, the theme 
of my late correspondence. It was in relation to the school of which 
I have before spoken. I find that the salary is six hundred dollars per 
annum, and I have determined to accept it, With the post-office and 
brothers’ little farm, it will support us well; you will not veto the 
plan, father—you know you have often said that one could not better 
complete her education than by a little experience in teaching.” 

‘« A high price for improvement, my dear,”’ responded Mr. Durwood, 
affected by these welcome proofs of his children’s loye. ‘ I almost 
bless the misfortunes that have given me such strong evidence of your 
affection. Calamities seem only to unite us the closer. May our inte- 
rests ever be one.” 

To see her father thus unusually affected, brought kindred tears to 
the eyes of Leila, and with a sweet voice and a manner of earnest 
love, she repeated the touching lines— 


“ We are but few, a little band, 
Be faithful till we die ; 
Shoulder to shoulder let us stand, 
Till side by side we lie !” 


In this family were strong ties—unusually strong bands of mutual 
affection. They were not natives of the country, but plants from a 
foreign soil, and, save their own immediate circle, no relative had they 
in the western world. This tie held them still the nearer and the 
firmer, from its having ungenerously been made a matter of prejudice 
against them, Even in the “ petition” referred to, in the opening of 
our story, Mr. Durwood had been represented as a foreigner, and it 
was insinuated that he had not only neglected to take measures to be- 
come a citizen of the Union, but was in heart hostile to its interests. 
Groundless and base was the calumny, What commendation does 
the child of the soil merit for his attachment. The tribute is due, and 
unnatural would he be, did he not render it, and in rendering it, his 
deserts at best are but negative. Rather admire the stranger’s high 
eulogy in adopting the clime as his home, at the sacrifice of the land 
of his birth. Mr. Durwood's being an Englishman had won him a 
few sneers ; yet if people had only known how utterly impotent they 
were in offending him, they would have quickly forgotten that theme. 
To Mr. Durwood, such sneers were grateful compliments. If he did 
not take every occasion to proclaim the place of his birth, it was not 
that he blushed to own it, but that a natural dislike of egotism and 
vanity sealed his lips. He knew that he “was born in a land where 
men are proud to be,” and if there was any one thing at which he un- 
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feignedly rejoiced, it was the power of making that haughty boast. 
Yet, only that he was what he was, he would have gloried to call the 
home of his adoption his father-land. 

To Leila’s proposition, he replied, ‘‘ You seem bent upon your 
course, my dear, and painful as it is to me, I will acknowledge that it 
is not unneeded. Without it, I see not how we are to live, unless we 
leave Snarleyville, and that we must not do. My friends have advised 
it, and indeed have proffered assistance in securing us a home else- 
where ; but we must remain, and starve if necessary, until we live 
down this unhappy feeling, and my heart tells me, that better times 
are in reserve for us. Leila, you have my full, though heart-wrung 
consent. I will not say how impatiently we shall count the hours of 
your absence, and how joyously we shall welcome your return. I have 
no solitary word of caution or advice to offer you; as a guide in all 
your conduct, I trust implicitly to your own judgment and heart, 
directed always by Heaven’s all-seeing, all-wise, and all-perfect power.” 

It is in such moments as this that the deep-bedded and pure feelings 
of the soul well-up with unconquerable strength ; when all shadow of 
self vanishes, and heart meets heart with heaving and intense love ; 
a love unmingled with passion, yet stronger and holier, than the band 
between the sexes, and completely free from the selfishness that more 
or less invariably pervades that love. The tie that unites us with the 
blood of our blood, and that forms the electric wire through which the 
ruby current glides from heart to heart in one unbroken artery, as 
though individual being were not. ‘* Companionship,” says one, “ in 
scenes of danger and distress, creates among the sufferers a copartner- 
ship in powerful memories, which no time or power can dissolve,” 
How much more complete is this effect when members of the same 
family, when the father, the mother, the brother, the sister, are the 
actors in the scenes. As expressions of affection, unfeigned and in- 
voluntary, fell from the lips of each of the group present, it seemed 
that one heart beat for all—that one mind actuated the whole. Not 
either, but would have willingly sacrificed all—life itself, for the others. 

Alluring as is the temptation to dwell upon such scenes, it must be 
resisted, and we must follow Mr. Durwood in his remarks, which he 
continued after a short interval yielded to the emotions of the moment. 

‘“* Harry Burton,” he added, in continuation of the subject, which 
the excess of feeling had interrupted, “is fortunately going to . As 
some confidence is due him for his steady attachment to our interests, 
I will trust you to his care. He will protect you safely and with 
pleasure. I must not reduce our little store by accompanying you 
myself.” 

‘* Well, father, I leave you to arrange it,” returned Leila. ‘“ Harry’s 
father has, I hear, forbid him his house, and as you say his course 
lies through , I shall be ready at any time to accompany him.” 

After the suspicions awakened in Leila’s mind, by the incidents of 
Harry’s last visit, she would have preferred some other escort, but 
fearing to create trouble by an expression of such wishes, she at once 
acceded to the proposition. 

At this moment the attention of the group was called to another 
matter. Mrs. D. left for the kitchen, and returning, informed them 
that a negro was below, who had called with the design of disposing 
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of some provisions, which he had received from his master in payment 
of extra services rendered him. 

** We do not need them, my dear,” returned the postmaster, “ and 
in these times of necessary economy, we must not purchase what we 
can do without.” 

“The poor fellow,” persisted Mrs. D., ‘* probably worked hard for 
the articles, and he says that he has brought them several miles with 
the hope of disposing of them. He appears much fatigued, had we 
not better take them, my dear ?” 

“ Yes, father, yes!” added Leila, “ we must have bacon and wheat 
for the winter, and it will be a charity to purchase his; besides, it is 
now late, and as ma’ says, he is no doubt tired.” 

“There are plenty of other families in the village,” returned Mr. 
Durwood, “ who will relieve him ;” and then, in compliance with the 
wishes expressed in the looks of his wife and daughter, added: “well, 
well—do as you like ; perhaps he may as well leave the articles.” 

This, in itself, idle incident, we have recorded from the important 
results which followed. Those results we must detail in a new chapter. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Barter with negroes without an express permission from the master 
to the servant, is in violation of the laws of the state of which the 
redoubtable Snarleyville claims to be ai important part. Squire Dur- 
wood and his family were actually ignorant of the existence of such a 
statute, and but for the malicious plots of their enemies on this occa- 
sion, they might ever have remained unenlightened, so common a 
practice was such unauthorized commerce, among all the people of 
the village. 

Durwood, on going to his office the morning after the visit of the 
negro, was surprised to observe an unusually large concourse around 
the store of his loving friend, Burton. On inquiring the cause of the 
meeting, he was abruptly and rudely informed that he had violated the 
jaws of the land, in purchasing goods of negroes without permission. 

Astonished at the fellow’s charge, he waited in silence for an ex- 
planation, when Burton stepped forward. ‘“ Yes, sir!’ roared that 
gentleman, in the height of passion and effrontery, “‘ we have just de- 
cided upon your case, and in consideration of your large family, have 
determined to grant you nine days in which to leave the county, failing 
which during that period, legal measures will be held against you!” 

The postmaster instantly comprehended the matter, and with a 
strong effort at self-command, repressed his rising indignation, and 
coolly thanked him and his ‘august court for their extreme leniency 
and consideration, but begged permission to ask what proof they pos- 
sessed of the truth of their charge, and to observe that he was unaware 
that there was any offence in the act, if true. 

*‘ Ignorance of the law is no apology,” rejoined Burton; “that ex- 
cuse wont avail you, sir. As for proof, no less than nine individuals 
witnessed the transaction ; nine men, sir, who were nearer to you than 
you imagined.” 

“Oh! Sir. Iam extremely indebted to you for your last piece of 
information. Nine men—under my window, of course, since you say 
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they witnessed the transaction you speak of—certainly they must have 
anticipated the result; probably the negro was their own agent. I 
fear, sir, that in your confessions you commit yourself. If this affair 
is, as you appear to admit, a plot of your own, it savors too much of 
pure malice to forbode any consequence to me in the result. Please 
to remember Mr. Burton’s admissions, gentlemen.” 

Burton, at once detecting the truth of the postmaster’s insinuation, 
that he was weakening his charge, grew still more incensed, and vio- 
lently repeating the ukase of his soi-disant court, to leave the county 
in nine days, added, “‘ we do this, sir, to save our property from further 
depredations. What have you to say, sir?” 

* T am accustomed,” responded the postmaster, “‘ to say my ‘ says’ 
to gentlemen, but I waive my habit at this time, and have a brief re- 
sponse for you. Have you, sir, ever in your experience met, or in 
your course of reading seen, those two little words, ‘ silent contempt ?” 
If so, read them again, think of them, ponder them ; and to all your 
puny efforts against me and mine, you will discover in them my answer— 
my answer, sir—full, comprehensive, sound, emphatic and final.” So 
saying, Mr. Durwood bowed with imperturbable gravity and courtesy 
to the court, and resumed his walk. 

Mr. D. had rightly divined the truth of the business. Burton and 
his partisans, exasperated by the signal failure of their efforts to obtain 
control of the post-office, had been since busy in every way in con- 
certing ways and means to injure, and annihilate, if possible, the de- 
voted postmaster. Like the forty Jews and upwards, who bound 
themselves by a curse, neither to eat or drink until they had slain Paul, 
Burton and his gang had vowed themselves no rest, until they had, in 
their own expressive language, “ tee-to-taciously used-up, spliflicated, 
and housted ‘ old Durwood’ from Snarleyville.” Their plot, in this 
instance, was in the bribing a negro to offer articles for sale at the 
Durwoods under the pretences already recounted, themselves in the 
meanwhile watched the result, while concealed in an obscure verandah 
near the sitting-room. Presuming Mr. D.’s ignorance of the law in 
the case, they doubted not of success; when, if they could not, by 
reviving the neglected enactment, frighten him away, they designed 
accomplishing it by prosecution. This glorious conception was not 
Burton’s own; his unaided ingenuity would never have devised it, 
without the consummate genius of one of his principal associates in 
mischief; a fellow who, in every trait that marks the villain, was a few 
shades darker, if possible, than his principal, with whom he might 
have borne some such comparison as the sooty down of a foul chim- 
ney to the lighter hue of the sweep’s ebony phiz. 

As Mr. Durwood moved leisurely away, the crowd followed him 
showing growing signs of mobocracy, until Mr. Lansden and other 
gentlemen, by the exercise of threat and persuasion, induced them to 
disband. 

Fearing no rest for him, Mr. Durwood’s friends strongly advised him 
to leave the place, assuring him that at the expiration of the grace 
days, his opponents would certainly prosecute. On this score he 
himself felt very little anxiety, and whether he did or not, it only pre- 
sented an additional motive for his remaining. The loss of the letter 
from the post-office he was aware would be investigated, if other plots 
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failed. This matter was unaccountable to him, though at times he 
suspected, that some foul play was connected with it. 

“‘ Nine times the space that measures day and night” passed, and 
Mr. Durwood was required to give bail for his appearance at court, to 
take his trial for the imputed offence. No difficulty occurred in the 
ready procurement of the necessary bond. Under the circumstances, 
Leila’s departure was delayed till the question was settled. Harry 
also wished to linger until the result was known. 

Time flew, and on the appointed day the court room was early 
thronged. We forbear recording in detail the progress of the trial ; 
able counsel were employed on either side, and plausible enough, and 
equally so, did each make his case appear. There was every prospect 
of the jury’s starving upon the matter, when a gentleman, before un- 
noticed, begged a few moments’ audience of the court. Permission 
being granted, Burton felt at once that his case was dubious, when in 
the volunteer he recognized the features of Melville Seydale. With as 
much ease and calmness, though with more seriousness than on the 
former similar occasion, and without recognizing any one, he com- 
menced his address, opening with a concise aud cogent recapitulation 
of the evidence advanced, and bending it skilfully in favor of the post- 
master. Well and eloquently did he exhibit the withering and de- 
basing fruits of envy and malice; the inconceivable and reckless 
lengths to which those who have made their hearts the temples of such 
base passions, are impelled. ‘“ ‘The tongue,’” he continued, quoting 
a favorite poet, “ ‘of the malicious, of the slanderer, 


‘Is set on fire of hell, his heart 

Is black as death, his legs are faint with haste 
‘0 pro te the lie his soul has framed ; 

His pillow is the peace of families 
Destroyed, the sigh of innocence reproached, 
Broken friendships and the strife of brotherhoods ; 
His sleep he spares not, but hears the clock 
Number the midnight watches on his bed, 
Devising mischief more ; and early starts, 
To make most hellish meals of good men’s names. 


‘From door to door you still may see him speed, 

Or yee amid a group of gaping fools, 

And whispering in their ears with his foul lips. 

Peace flies the neighborhood in which he makes 

His haunts ; and, like a moral pestilence, 

Before his breath, the healthy shoots and blooms 

Of social joy and happiness decay. 

The wretch arraigned at the great judgment day, 
Upon his face, thrown back by injured men, 
In characters of ever-blushing shame, 

Will show ten thousand slanders all his own.’ 


‘“‘ Shame ! that in the form of man there should exist those who bear 
the detestable traits in the bard’s deep and nervous strains. Ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand shames, that these men are of the number of 
those that bear the Christian name! Despised is the slanderer, by 
himself—contemned and shunned by his fellows—frowned upon and 
cursed of Gop. How much deeper the dark shade, when its hideous 
deformity is revealed in intenser blackness by its contrast with the 
pure whiteness of the Christian garb. Under such a garb I see it 
steeling to-day. What says the holy volume you profess to revere and 
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obey as your life’s guide and polar star? Does it command you to 
‘hate your brother in your heart?’ Does it say, ‘bear false witness 
against your neighbor?’ Does it teach you ‘to live at war with all men?” 
Does it inculcate evil speaking, defamation, rancor, hate and un- 
charitableness? Does your religion instruct you, and as im this in- 
stance, in violation of the sanctity of the Sabbath, to seek cause of 
offence—brother against brother? Does it teach you to resort to de- 
signed and secret falsehood to effect such unhallowed end? Does it 
point you to the secular tribunals for redress, even when your complaint 
is just? Hear rather its holy teachings ; hear, ye consistent followers 
of the meek and lowly One ! hear, and blush for very shame! ‘ If thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault between 
thee and him alone ; if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained thy brother; 
but if he shall neglect to hear thee, then take with thee one or two 
more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every word may be 
established. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
church ; but if he neglect to hear the church,—what then—appeal to 
the courts? No! ‘Let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a 
publican.’ Though not like those engaged in this dispute, a professed 
member of the Christian Church, I revere its tenets from their total 
contrast to what your daily conduct displays. Is this, men of reason 
and sense, is this religion? God ever deliver me from such religion !” 

As the speaker thus emphatically closed, a murmur of applause 
stole through the court, and from the lips of the better portion fell in- 
voluntarily a deep Amen ! 

The judge delivered his charge to the jury, and when, after a very 
brief consultation, that body returned to report their decision, great 
was the general surprise, the disappointment of Mr. Durwood’s friends, 
and the exultation of the opposite faction, at hearing the verdict— 
* guilty !” 

Yet so it was, however contrary to justice and to the universal ex- 
pectation. Success seemed to crown Burton’s machinations, and Mr. 
Durwood’s misfortunes grew daily more alarming and inextricable. 
Still, in this emergency his few friends remained true, and generously 
insisted upon relieving him of the fine which the sentence of the court 
imposed. The sum, however, he stipulated, should only be a loan, 
until by the sale of some jewels, and other family treasures still in his 
possession, he should be enabled to repay it. 

At the close of Seydale’s address, so intense was the attention to the 
affairs of the court, that he found no difficulty in effecting his retreat 
unobserved. When afterwards looked for, he was nowhere to be found, 
neither could any one tell aught of the matter. 





CHAPTER XV. 


The unfortunate results of the trial by diminishing Mr. Durwood’s 
pecuniary means, rendered Leila’s departure more imperative, as also 
the increasing unpleasantness of a residence in Snarleyville made the 
step additionally desirable. Harry Burton, too, her compagnon elect, 
had no longer motive for delay. As all necessary arrangements had 
been previously made, it was determined to commence the tour the 
same evening. 'To Leila’s care were entrusted the few remaining 
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valuables of the family, that in the disposal she might command the 
advantages of a city market. No public routes connecting Snarley- 
ville with the great ‘world, the first part of the journey had to be ac- 
complished in a private equipage, hired for the occasion. Passing a 
little copse, some half mile from the village, the travellers were sur- 
prised to descry in a winding walk the person of Melville Seydale, in 
earnest colloquy with Kate Burton. Harry’s impulse was to stop and 
salute them, but Leila evinced so much indifference, indeed such de- 
cided distaste to seeing Melville, that he contented himself with a bow 
of recognition to him, and a kiss of adieu to his sister. 

While the travellers pursue their route, we must beg the reader to 
linger with us a while to play eaves-dropper to the colloquists. No 
dread need be felt of incurring the listener’s proverbial punishment, 
as their discourse touches themselves alone. Indeed, after so long 
and so uncertain an absence, common courtesy forbids our treating 
poor Seydale as coldly as did Leila and her friend. Poor Seydale ! 
his interview with Kate, and his neglect of Leila, with the equal in- 
difference on her part, boded but poorly for the current of true love. It 
would, we know, be very pretty, “‘ sweet pretty,” as the boarding-school 
misses say, to effect a touching reconciliation between the lovers at 
this interesting moment. But we must not sacrifice truth to fiction, 
however romantic the exchange. We are faithful chroniclers, and 
must adhere to the facts of our ‘ ower true tale,” leaving the reader to 
console himself with the adage, “ Truth is always severe.” What a 
pleasure it would be, instead of bundling off Leila as an adventurer, 
to marry her outright—induce old Mr. Lansden to bestow upon her, 
as a bridal gift, his newly purchased possession of Melville’s cottage, 
where, sitting in the vine-clad portico, and with her soft blue eyes fol- 
lowing the direction of her adoring Leander’s 8, she might gaze upon 
the “silvery moon,” and in untold raptures sing and smile away the 
swiftly speeding hours of the creamy honey-moon. This pleasure is 
denied our kind heart. Paris suffered for his Helen ; Tasso’s passion 
for Leonora was not all calm and sunshine ; Werter filled a lonely 
tomb for Charlotte’s sake; the Roman triumvir paid dearly for his 
whistle, in yielding to the enchantments of the Egyptian maid; and 
Melville Seydale too, was fated to find thorns amid the roses. 

Melville, learning accidentally something of the position of affairs in 
Snarleyville, had not been able to resist the temptation to visit the place, 
though with no design of playing the part he did at the trial. That 
effort was the prompting of a generous heart—the deep awakening of 
a love of truth and justice as he listened, and in the proceedings read 
the deep and detestable villany of Burton and his fellows. His arrival 
in the village, although unobserved by others, had not escaped the 
lynx eye of “Miss Fabula Pryinall, and as that lady in her intercourse 
with Mr. Lansden, had discovered on his part a predilection for Mel- 
ville, and had heard him hint at the possibility of his making the 
young man his heir—his heir to the property, which she fondly hoped 
to maneeuvre into her own careful possession—she had imbibed an 
increased dislike to Seydale. Of course this jealousy tinged deeply 
the representations she had to make to him of the conduct of the 
villagers. In her recital, Mr. Durwood’s actions looked not remarka- 

bly praiseworthy, and Leila’s respect for Harry Burton became from 
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her lips a feeling more painful to himself and more flattering to Harry. 
Her communications in regard to Kate, with the hints she threw out 
of her attachment to him, seemed very much to subserve Miss Burton’s 
designs. On one point, that of Melville’s residence, all her skill failed 
in gaining any light. 

Kate he had accidentally encountered on his way to the spot in 
which he had left the trusty steed which conveyed him to Snarleyville. 
Resuming the conversation, interrupted by the passage of Leila’s equi- 
page, he continued— , 

** It is certainly very improvident and thoughtless in Miss Durwood, 
to indulge in pleasure excursions while her father’s pecuniary circum- 
stances are so embarrassed, and at a time when one would suppose 
her presence the most needed at home to assist and cheer.” 

*“* Certainly, a ‘ friend indeed, is a friend in need,’ as the proverb 
runs; yet why should her visit argue a want of affection for her friends. 
To remain in Snarleyville would be any thing but pleasant to her, and 
in Mr. Durwood’s impoverished condition, she would find at home 
the want of many accustomed comforts which she will obtain else- 
where.” 

‘“*T have not yet learned where she is going,” said Melville. 

** Nor why 2?” returned Kate. 

“Why? To gratify her fancy, I suppose, or to seek a pleasanter 
home ; at least, Miss Pryinall informed me so, and I can conceive no 
other wherefore.” 

**T suppose Miss Pryinall is right,” returned Kate, though she well 
knew the intent of her visit, yet conceived it would serve her purpose 
to leave Seydale unenlightened. ‘“ Mr. Durwood and his family pre- 
serve such studied secrecy in regard to their affairs, that no one can 
ever find the smallest clue to their mysteries. None, excepting brother 
Henry, know where she is going, and his lips are as closely sealed as 
theirown. Yet I suppose he has a claim that others have not to their 
confidence.” 

“IT wonder,” said Melville, “that she should have selected your 
brother for her companion. Why did not her father or her brothers 
accompany her ?” 

“Oh! I presume it was with difficulty they could afford to let her 
go, without the expense of travelling with her; and as to Henry, why 
should not he be her guide, when he will so soon have a paramount 
and legal right to be so?” 

“True. I forgot his prospective relation. When are you to have 
the pleasure of calling her sister ?”’ 

“ It will be a pleasure certainly,” returned Kate, “ since brother’s 
happiness is so involved in it, and her own not less so. When the 
engagement is to be fulfilled I cannot say, though probably before 
long.” 

‘“‘T have been greatly disappointed in her character,” returned Mel- 
ville; ‘and from the opportunities you have had of learning her 
foibles, and from what you have dropped in your letters, I fear your 
pleasure at the result will arise more from your wish to gratify them, 
than from a realization of your own individual desires, particularly as 
Miss Durwood is now penniless.” 

“ Not on the latter score, Mr. Seydale, will there be any disappoint- 
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ment to me. On the contrary, my brother needing no fortune, I 
rather rejoice that his choice has fallen upon a portionless girl, as his 
chance for happiness will be the greater, with a wife indebted to him 
for all—bound by gratitude as well aslove. Yet L cannot but some- 
times fear, that in throwing off her seeming love for yourself, and in 
accepting my brother, she has been influenced by a strange communi- 
cation in regard to you, which I happened to overhear my father 
make to her. If so, I rejoice for you, while I tremble for Harry.” 

* About me!” 

** Yes! the singular conditions of your father’s will 

‘* My father’s will! I have refused you, dear Kate, the confidence 
of my present residence and pursuits, and you must allow me, for 
good reasons, still to do so; yet I will tell you my course is such, as to 
put beyond all doubt, the security of my fortune.” 

‘“‘T fear not, Mr. Seydale. You know the fatal consequences of 
any demands against you of a year’s standing. Can you not recollect 
the existence of some such claims ?” 

“Stop! let me think! Yes! yes! there is one! Fool that I was 
to neglect it! A small bill in the hands of a poor tailor in . 
which I have not once thought of until the present moment—lI re- 
member it well now. Perhaps it is not yet too late—I will instantly 
search for him ; he knows nothing of the peculiar advantage he has 
over me, and will readily cancel his claim.” 

‘“T fear,’ returned Kate, ‘ that the case is hopeless. I heard from 
my father, that he had met the man; that he has long since removed 
from ; is aware of his advantage, and has expressed his inten- 
tion to avail himself of it, either on your attaining your majority or 
before.” 

“Your communication is sudden and momentous. I must see 
Mr. Burton “s 

“It will be to no purpose ;” returned Kate. ‘ He cannot, if he 
would, avert the result; and, pardon me, Melville, you have thwarted 
him too often, to be an especial favorite of his. Great as the misfor- 
tune is, bear it manfully, Mr. Seydale. It will yield you one advan- 
tage ; you will now discover who are your real disinterested friends.” 

‘“* Yes! and shall see the list fully expressed in a cipher.” 

** Not quite so small a character,” answered Kate, with a smile. 
“ Surely, [ may be permitted to swell the sum total.” 

“ Thank you, for the kind assurance, dear Kate, in our late corres- 
pondence, which yeu granted me, to gratify my misplaced fancy for 
Leila Durwood. I have daily learned better your virtues and accom- 
plishments, and I have been oft tempted to beg, that the original 
theme might be dropped and yourself substituted. Your generous 
conduct now, tells me I should in so doing have acted wisely. DoI 

offend, dear Kate? will you accept so poor a boon, as the love I 
once offered to another. Yet I forget, I shall soon be a fortuneless 
adventurer, and must not aspire to m 

Here, Melville’s words were arrested by a blushing look from Kate, 
which spoke more clearly and eloquently, than could ten thousand 

words. 

‘“‘ Now to your father then, dearest, that the happy bond may be. 
sealed with his approbation.” 


” 
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** Not now ;”” whispered Kate. ‘ You deserve a frank confession 


of my love ; I will be frank. I have long felt as now, yet have tried 
to persuade myself otherwise, until the abuse, which your generous 
soul has met, and your new misfortune, revealed the feeling in its 
depth. I would not act contrary to my father’s wishes, and you must 
let me break the subject to him myself. I must not say aught of my 
father ; you know him, Melville, and in the present state of your 
prospects, I tremble for your reception. Yet doubt me not, dearest.” 

“ Right, dear Kate. I must then now leave you. I will soon re- 
turn—do not smile—with fame and fortune, to claim, not to beg your 
hand. Do not ask me now, how the dream is to be realized.” 

But little more passed, before Seydale was mounted and galloping 
hurriedly in the direction already taken by Leila and Harry. It 
would be no easy matter to read the conflicting thoughts and feelings 
that filled his mind. That his heart was not wholly in his late offer 
to Kate, it needed but a few moments of calm reflection and one 
thought of Leila, to assure himself. That jealousy, pride, injured 
confidence, and a mistaken idea of Kate’s high virtues, had blinded 
and committed him—an equally short period of reflection will con- 
vince the reader. The more he thought, the more felt he, that he 
had sown rashly. Yet he recalled to mind, that Leila was forever 
lost to him, and with the strength which had supported him in other 
trials, he manfully determined to “ reap even as he had sown.” 

This was a proud moment for Kate, and reaching home, with a 
flushed cheek, she recounted her triumph to her father, and hastened 
to apprize Leila and her brother of her engagement. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


In the meanwhile, night had cast her star-gemmed mantle around 
our travellers, Leila journeyed tranquilly and even happily ; tran- 
quilly—as she was prepared for the most adverse events, as she had 
schooled her heart to endure with fortitude any fate ; happily—as she 
was conscious of pursuing the path of duty and affection. To Harry, 
the journey presented little of novelty ; little to affect him in any way. 
He was a traveller, and it mattered not what circumstances were 
around him. Yet, on this occasion, he confessed to himself the hours 
sped more fleetly and pleasingly than they were wont. He watched 
Leila’s quiet countenance and drank in her gentle words, until the 
thousand and one visions of happiness which had danced before his 
fancy from boyhood, gradually commingled in one—that one assum- 
ing the form of the fair angel before him. In the impulse of the 
moment he would have fallen at her feet, only that his generous feel- 
ings forbade the taking advantage of such an occasion. He rallied 
himself; banished sentiment, and instead of making love, made the 
advancing night pass on cheerily with the narration of a hundred gay 
and startling tales of travellers’ adventures. Now, he would excite 
his companion’s interest to the highest pitch, by some terrible bandit 
rigmarole ; now laugh at the alarm she displayed. He completed a 
long, dolorous, potent adventure of Jack Straw, as nearing the end of 
their stage, the carriage entered a strip of dense woodland ; the tall 
foilage so completely arching the pass, as to exclude the faintest gleam 
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of the stars, leaving the travellers in unmitigated darkness, save the 
uncertain rays of the carriage lamps. 

“Jt was in just such a dell as this,” continued Harry, peering into 
the gloom, “that the rencontre happened. There could not be a 
more fitting stage for the performance.” 

** Most true, Sir Traveller!” responded a voice at his ear. ‘ What 
say you to a second representation of the drama? You, oblige me by 
enacting the character of attackée, while I'll endeavor to personate 
the attacker, i. e. the redoubtable Mr. Straw. I assure you, Sir Travel- 
ler, I’m au fait in the business. Rise, curtain! which being inter- 
preted, you will understand, sir, to mean, oblige us with the little en- 
cumbrances about your persons. All this passed in much less time 
than it has taken the reader to learn it, and before the ruffian had 
finished his speech, with the assistance of a comrade, Harry was 
seized, dragged to the ground, and gagged. The fellows then dropped 
their chivalric tone, and with very unpoetical bluntness and rough- 
ness, possessed themselves of the pacquet of jewels in Leila’s posses- 
sion. This seemed to be the object of the attack, as no disposition 
was manifested to take any thing else, not even the slightest article 
upon Harry’s person. Harry succeeding in getting the gag from his 
mouth, called loudly for assistance, when, soon after, the report of a 
pistol announced succor at hand. The discharge evidently took some 
effect, as uttering a cry of pain, the fellow who still held Harry, re- 
laxed his gripe and dashed into the thicket. His accomplice was 
making after him, when the owner of the pistol riding up, grasped 
him by the collar. After a severe struggle, he succeeded in gaining 
his liberty, but in so doing, the booty he had taken from Leila, and 
which after enveloping in half of a written sheet, he had thrust hastily 
into his pocket, fell to the ground. Whether conscious or not of the 
loss, he did not stay to recover it, but dashed after his comrade and 
was soon lost to view. The stranger seemed in no wise disposed to 
pursue, but picking up the pacquet, hastened to return it, with the 
envelope, to the owner. He expressed his hope, courteously, yet with 
nonchalence, that they had suffered no discomposure from the unex- 
pected attack. Henry, who had regained his liberty and was sup- 
porting the fainting form of Leila, earnestly thanked him for his 
opportune and bold aid, and she, recovering, joined in the acknow- 
ledgment. The stranger quietly received their thanks, and consented 
to accept a ring, proffered on Leila’s part as a memento of gratitude 
for his gallant service. 

“No! not that one,” she exclaimed, hastily snatching a brilliant 
diamond which she had offered him, and which had been presented 
by Melville Seydale. “I beg your pardon, sir; this, if you please ; 
that ring is a present from a friend, and valued too highly to be easily 
parted with.” 

“ Friends and their gifts, lady,” returned the stranger, “‘ are some- 
times forgotten with less trouble. I hope you will not slight the giver, 
while you treasure the gift.” 

The stranger spoke with a foreign accent, which was well accounted 
for, when, in compliance with their wish for his name and address, 
Harry read upon the card he presented, “Signor de Medecino, 
Artist, ——” 
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‘Indeed !” exclaimed both, ‘the distinguished painter whose name 
has so recently won all eulogy. This a double pleasure, sir. We 
are bound to the city in which you reside; may we hope, Signor, to 
renew hereafter the acquaintance now so singularly and happily 
commenced ?” 

“I live but little in the world,” returned he; “ my time is all 
sacred to my art. Yet, if we meet again, I assure you it will be with 
no less pleasure on my part than on yours.” 

The stranger was arrayed in a elosely-buttoned surtout, with a 
travelling cap drawn low over his face, so as completely to hide his 
features. Yet a manly and graceful form proclaimed the gentleman, 
equally with his polished and easy bearing and his deep musical 
voice. 

The driver now reappeared with an air of real or affected fright, 
and taking his place, they were soon again en route. The stranger 
rode by their side, until emerging from the glen, they greeted the light 
of the newly risen moon. Here he bade them adieu, informing them 
that he should travel the whole distance on horseback, and that their 
first stage, at the end of which they would meet the public convey- 
ances, was but a mile or two distant. 


[THE CONCLUSION, IN OUR NEXT NUMBER.] 





STANZAS. 





BY MARIA GERTRUDE KYLE. 





How all unknown to us the thoughts that glide 
O’er the dim mirror of another's soul ; 
The thronging memories—the rushing tide 
Of strong emotions mocking at control ; 
The hopes and feelings and the secret wo, 
Which through the heart’s deep channels ever flow ! 


The smile is oft the glittering rainbow made 
By the dim spray above the fount of tears ; 
The heart is wrapt, alas! in Sorrow’s shade, 
And wild remorse, with all his scorpion fears, 
Stings it to madness—yet the eye can wear 
The veil of joy’s glad sunshine brightly fair! 


The rosy cheek with mantling blush may glow, 
Calm as an infant’s dream the brow may be, 
Yet this sweet blush, this lovely calm below, 
May lurk the bitterness of misery. 
The eye may flash with Love’s celestial light, 
Yet Hate lie crouching ’mid its lustre bright! 


Oh, we know little of each other’s hearts, 
Their inward fruits of Passion and of Pride ; 
On Life’s revolving stage all play their parts, 
And ‘neath the act too oft the motive fide? 
Yet tremble, mortal! thou to Him art known 
Who sits Omniscient on th’ Eternal Throne ! 
Covington, Ga. 
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WHO ARE THE GREAT? 


Wuo are the Great? They who are proudly throned, 
The monarchs and the rulers of the Earth? 
Or they who make their boast of noble birth, 
Or whom proud nations have their conquerors owned ? 
They who the laurel-wreath of Fame have won, 
Or idly bask ‘neath Fortune’s golden sun? 
Not these are of the great, for e’en a King 
May be a slave to passion and to shame ; 
A lordly title is a gilded name, 
A soldier's triumph, but an empty thing! 
E’en Intellect to baseness hath been sold, 
And Crime most foul is often cloak’d by gold! 
Who keep their name and truth inviolate, 
And rule their spirit well—they are the Great. o. 





THE TWO EDITHS. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tue night was very lovely. The bright-eyed stars, which are wont 
to gem the heavens and strive with gentle rivalry to cast their beams 
upon the distant earth, had as yet scarce dared to unveil their faces, 
so timidly concealed when kingly Sol rolled by in his chariot. When 
the last ray of his glory had departed, the song of the evening star 
drew them forth, one by one, till she sung the advent of her queen. 
Then they turned in haste to seek their covert, for scanning the wide 
expanse they had seen afar off in the eastern horizon, the brilliant 
dawning of proud Dian’s reign, with many a bright beam heralding 
her coming. Awed by her majesty, the boldest star confessed her 
power, nor dared contention with the queen of night. Onward she 
rode triumphantly, now shining forth in unveiled splendor, now dally- 
ing beneath a fleecy cloud, enwreathing it with many a ray of beauty. 
Onward she rode in her glory, shedding her beams in wanton profu- 
sion over the fair earth, which lay outspread before her. The fair 
earth! True, all looked fair and free from sin in this beautiful world, 
but how many scenes of sorrow and wo were those bright rays destined 
to illumine! Yet they fell in like profusion on the diamond panes 
which light the courtly hall, and through the vine-wreathed lattice of 
the cottage ; they played upon the brow of youth, and revealed the 
silver lines in the locks of the aged ; they lighted the maiden to her 
couch of innocence—and burning tear-drops, seaming the cheek of 
guilt, glittered "neath their influence. But the world looked lovely, 
very lovely ; in that pure light many a fairy spot was rendered doubly 
beautiful, and many a rippling stream, receiving the truant rays in its 
bosom, entangled them in its waters. Alas! that sin should pollute a 
thing so fair. 

As yon noble steamer wings its way over the waters of the Hudson, 
the moonbeams reveal upon its broad deck the forms of Everard 
Legard and Edith, the wife of Victor La Mar, the mother of his 
child. Of stately mien is the cavalier, and proud is the glance of his 
midnight eye, but his soul is stained with a darker hue than his pre- 
sence betokens, for he has won from her home the wife of his friend, 
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and polluted her fair brow with sinful kisses. Edith fled with her 
seducer, but she fled not alone; she bore with her her child, the pledge 
of the affection she had cast from her, of the love she had trampled on. 

"T'was past the noon of night, and still the lady and her lover paced 
those deserted decks ; there was no rest for them that night, nor did 
the ‘* honey-heavy-dew of slumber’? bow their eyelids. Edith was 
sure of the love of Everard, and she returned that guilty passion with 
all the intensity of which her nature was capable; they had loved 
each other long ere the lady, constrained by the harsh command of a 
parent, had given her hand to one who was blessed with broader lands 
and a nobler name. But he whom she wedded was well worthy her 
love, and had she but returned his earnest and fond devotion, Victor 
La Mar had ever shielded her from sorrow. The tempter found her 
in her sunny home; she was not proof against his arts, but in an evil 
hoar fell from her purity, and forsook that home to follow the fortunes 
of a gay Englishman. Everard knew that for love of him, Edith had 
become an outcast from the roof of one who would have cherished 
her tenderly ; for him she had forsaken the friends of her youth, had 
sullied her own good name, had cast from her the garb of virtue, and 
he sought to. repay her for such devotion, for his heart was all love for 
the lady, a sinful love "tis true, but still full of tenderness. And was 
Edith happy? so fair, so young, yet quafling deep the cup of guilt! 
Oh, no! so true it is that “ where the conscience is not pure, there 
dwelleth no happiness.” On that lovely night, when all around her 
was as beautiful and seemingly as free from sin as when the Creator 
first pronounced it “ good ;” while she leaned on a bosom whose 
heart beat only for her, and knew that near her was slumbering a 
gentle creature who grew in beauty ‘neath the sunshine of her affec- 
tion—even then, in the first flush of her guilty passion, her spirit was 
wofully troubled. 

Few words had passed their lips during those Jone hours, though 
their hearts were full of busy thoughts ; at length Everard spoke : 

* Edith, sweet Edith, I would thou hadst not brought that dark-eyed 
child from her far-off home. Would she not have been much happier 
*mid its peace and quiet, than in sharing our life of mystery, perhaps 
suspicion?’ When a few years have sped, that fair child will have be- 
come a thoughtful maiden, and will pine wearily for her own bright 
land with its vines and flowers. Edith, should she then turn from her 
who bore her thus early from the home of her father; should she 
claim the proud name of her race, and find it linked with what the 
world calls shame, may not her heart swell in its bitterness and refuse 
thee the love which is thy due. Edith, my beautiful, I would she 
were not here; as the object of thy love, she is dear to me, but too 
many thoughts of a dark past cluster around her; she will ever re- 
mind thee of the home whence she was taken, in love perhaps, but 
not wisely. 'Thou, sweet one, shalt dwell in a brighter home than of 
late, where no memory of sorrow shall intrude, no cloud shut out the 
sunshine of the heart—but the child, Edith, oh! leave the child.” 

‘Leave her! leave my child! Oh, my God, am I to be tempted 
yet farther! No, no! Everard Legard, where I go, there shall she 
go, and with me ever abide. Did you bid me cast her from me, my 
innocent one! Oh! no, you did not mean thus! You will leave me 
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one pure thing to cherish ; let a mother’s love still find its place in my 
heart, lest I sink in my sin, and the light of my life be lost in gloom. 
Look not on me thus reproachfully. You cannot know a mother’s 
heart; even your love is scarcely more precious than the caresses of 
my child. Oh! Everard, you cannot keep from me a knowledge of 
my sin, and I would have that gentle creature near me, that oftentimes 
she may pillow her fair head on this wildly-throbbing heart and give 
it rest. She shall bide with me, and her pure influence shall bless me 
and give me holy thoughts, if so be they have not fled me forever.” 

“ Edith, when her heart shall be filled with a maiden’s pride, and 
her high soul shall shrink from dishonor, will she love thee then? I 
fear her calmer nature will seek in vain to comprehend the passion 
which has led thee hither, and thy child will pity thee, perchance will 
look with scorn upon thy devotion, and call it weakness. Then 
couldst thou bear to see her drooping beneath the contempt, the sneers 
of a cold world, or hurling defiance at that world, while she turned 
from thee with bitter reproach? Oh, yes, leave her, Edith, leave thy 
child.” 

**T am sore troubled, Everard, when I think of the future, and it 
may be it were better as you say, though God knows it will almost 
break this poor heart. But it shall be so—the child of Victor La Mar, 
the good and honorable, shall never know her mother’s shaine.” 

In the dwelling of an honest farmer,on the banks of the Hudson, 
there was seen by the wondering people around a little stranger, a 
gentle and beautiful girl, and none knew whence she came, nor in 
what land had been her early home, for she spoke strange words in a 
sweet but foreign tongue. Mynheer Hoffman and his dame were 
father and mother to her, and when a few years had elapsed, and the 
mystery of her sudden appearance was forgotten, she passed in the 
world as the good German’s daughter; and very proud was he of her 
beauty, and very happy in her love. She, too, was happy; all memory 
of the past seemed obliterated from her mind, but Dame Hoffman 
often looked on her, as she danced around in her gladness, and sighed 
when she thought of the lovely lady who, with many tears, had com- 
mended the lone child to her woman’s heart ; and she marvelled, too, 
when she remembered her passionate farewell of the child, and her 
last address to herself: 

* Let her be called Edith—it was the name of her mother; but let 
it be Edith Hoffman, for that is a pure and honorable name, and, oh! 
shield her from evil.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Art the close of a pleasant day in midsummer, some ten or a dozen 
years after the period at which our tale commences, two young men 
of foreign and rather distingué appearance, might have been seen 
picking their way through the underbrush of a dense wood on the 
eastern shore of the Hudson. They had evidently mistaken their 
path, and were looking somewhat anxiously for one which should lead 
them ‘to a habitation. The countenance of the one, who, though of 
larger frame and bolder bearing than his companion, seemed the 
younger; expressed much perplexity and vexation; while the other, 
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a tall and delicate looking youth, who had perhaps entered his fifth 
lustrum, seemed suffering from ill-health, and now ready to sink from 
excessive weariness and pain. 

“ Louis,” said the younger, “I have got you into a fine scrape, 
here in the woods, with full two hours walk through the night air, ere 
we can reach your uncle’s mansion. J fear to think what will be 
your lady-mother’s sentence upon me, when she sees you with your 
silken curls heavy with these fatal dews, and your cheek yet more 
pallid by reason of such unwonted exposure to this chilling atmo- 
sphere. By my soul, cousin, I am heartily sorry that my thoughtless 
freaks should have brought you into such trouble, for trouble it will 
be to us all, if you find that ugly cough again:” and for a moment a 
shade of somewhat like care, displaced the frank and merry smile 
which usually brightened his features. 

“ Nay, Harry,” rejoined his companion, with a faint smile, “ I am 
of age and can care for myself. Indeed 1 am quite out of leading 
strings, and have been these two years. [can soon relieve you of 
your burden of responsibility ; there is an honest Dutch farmer some- 
where among these hills, a tenant, I believe, of my good uncle, and I 
think we cannot be far from his domicil, where I purpose to rest for 
the night, for sooth to say, I am weary and dispirited enough ™ 

** Hist, Louis—by Jove! we have mistaken our route with a ven- 
geance, and stumbled into fairy land. Saw you ever a fairer repre- 
sentative of Titania’s court ?” 

“ Harry, man, what mean you?” 

* Look you yonder, quick, my cousin; see you not that fairy erea- 
ture with the veritable ‘ robe of green?’ It is no Dutch maiden, or 
the short blue kirtle would be donned ; though, by my faith, *twould 
be no bad idea to better display so divine a foot and ankle.” 

Louis looked in the direction his friend designated, and beheld, mn 
truth, a fairy creature. A young girl of not more than sixteeu sum- 
mers was advancing towards the thicket where they stood concealed 
by the clustering hazels; a straw gipsy bonnet was pendant from 
her exquisitely rounded shoulders, allowing the breezes of evening to 
wanton among her long ringlets of a rich chestnut brown, while her 
arching brow, | and eyes, dark and full of “ witching, wildering light,” 
glowing cheeks, and lips, shaming the heart-leaves of a rose, completed 
a picture which would rival the idéal of an artist. So entirely were 
they concealed in their leafy covert, that the maiden was directly be- 
fore them, ere she was aware of their presence. Louis then stepped 
forward, and addressing her courteously, inquired if she could direct 
them to the farm-house of Myuheer Hoffman, and if it were likely 
they could abide the night there, as they were too far from M. La 
Mar’s residence, to think of returning thither that night. 

Though somewhat startled by their sudden appearance, and shrink- 
ing modestly from the gaze of strangers, the maiden replied, without 
fear, and with no show of rustic bashfulness, that she was going there 
now ; that the farmer was her father, and in his name she proffered 
them the hospitalities of his roof. She guided them into the direct 
path, and soon the peaked gables of the Dutch mansion were visible 
Louis had proceeded by the side of their gentle guide, remarking on 
the exceeding beauty of mountain, river, and gleaming rill, as epen- 
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ings in the hills and forests revealed them to him, and drinking in at 
every moment fresh draughts of love, as the silvery tones of the fair 
girl at his side fell upon his ear. Harry followed in silence, wonder- 
ing much at the simple grace, even elegance of the country maiden. 
*« Timid she is, it is true,”’ he said to himself, ‘ and yet she has more 
the air of the court than the country. I'll warrant me not one drop 
of the Dutchman’s blood flows in her veins ; were it not for her dark 
eyes and locks, the very shade and hue of Louis’, [ should fancy her 
one of our own Saxon maidens. Il’ faith, Louis, but she mates thee 
well !” 

They soon reached the farmer’s dwelling, and after partaking of the 
dame’s good cheer, and receiving attendance from a waiting maid 
dainty enough for Jove’s own Hebe, they sought that rest and sleep 
of which poor Louis was in sad need. But not one of the trio of 
whom we have spoken were that night blessed with “ sweet, dreamless 
slumber.”” Louis La Mar knew that a love for the gentle maiden had 
entered his heart, and was filling it with brighter visions of life than 
he had ever yet conceived, brighter than he should know in fruition, 
for he believed he was fast drawing near the lone grave, and his high 
soul forbade him to seek the love of a maiden, only to leave her to 
sorrow alone, when he should dwell no more in life. It was long he- 
fore he slept, though his eyelids were heavy with slumber’s influence, 
for his heart was heavier still with thoughts of sadness. 

No image of gloom hung over the pillow of Harry Lowndes. He 
mused long on the vision of beauty which that day had gladdened his 
eyes, and though he scarce dared acknowledge it to himself, de- 
scended as he was from a long line of noble ancestry, he yet cast for- 
ward a glance to the future, to a time when Edith Hoffman should 
grace his father’s mansion, rivaling by every charm its present haughty 
mistress, and standing in its stately halls the gem, the darling of his 
proud but doating sire. Then in his dreams he saw sweet Edith, her 
brown tresses braided with diamonds, and circlets of pearls adorning 
her snowy neck: as he gazed on the bright idéal, he heard one say, 
“« Lady, thou gracest well the rank which is thy birthright ; no lowlier 
suitor than a peer of the realm is meet for thee.” 

I cannot tell of the maiden’s dreams, but a strangely thrilling in- 
fluence pervaded her, and when she awoke, only one image remained 
of all, that had mingled in her visions ; it was that of the pale stranger, 
and Edith loved to think upon it. 

Louis La Mar was the pet and favorite of the uncle of whom he 
had spoken, and very dear was he to a heart which else had harbored 
nought but sad and bitter memories of the past; a heart whose purest 
and deepest feelings had been outraged and abused. Louis’ father 
had been dead several years, and when wearied by the loneliness and 
seclusion of his chateau in Britanny, and oppressed by the recollec- 
tions which were there continually forced upon him, Victor La Mar 
forsook the land of his birth ; he brought with him to the New World, 
as companions in his voluntary exile, the son of a brother whom he 
still mourned, and the mother of that son. Louis was a favorite with 
others than the fond uncle and widowed mother; the merest stranger 
looked with interest on his noble form and dark eye, where shone his 

high and generous soul ; and those who knew him, almost idolized so 
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much goodness and true greatness. But the promise of his youth was 
taken away, for consumption, that gentle-footed messenger of death, 
was leading him with slow, but seemingly unerring steps, to the rest 
of the weary. 

Harry Lowndes was the youngest son of an English nobleman, 
but he was almost a stranger to his father’s house, for soon after the 
death of his own sweet and gentle mother, that father had made his 
wife one who sought not the love of his children, a woman who, by 
many arts and strangely winning ways, had gained for herself a place 
in the old man’s heart, till overpowered by her fascinations he had 
bestowed on her wealth, rank, and a title; had made her mistress of 
his lordly hall. Harry’s eldest brother was married, and with his fair 
and noble bride he was seldom seen beneath his father’s roof. Another 
brother had taken orders and received a rich benefice in the gift of the 
family. Harry was a wanderer over the world, engaged in no pursuit 
save that of chasing time ; he was a gay, frank-hearted youth, full of 
generous and kindly feeling. His friend Louis found him in France’s 
gay capital, revelling in all its festivities, and wisely shunning its vices, 
and he allured him to bear them company to the new home they were 
seeking in the “land of the west.” Desirous of novelty and thirsting 
for some new pleasure, Harry readily conseuted to join them. The 
closest friendship united the cousins, and as he beheld their perfect 
confidence, each in the other, Victor La Mar often uttered a prayer 
that nothing of evil might ever rise in their hearts to divide them ; and 
then he would sigh, for he could but think of one whom he had loved 
and trusted in his youth, who betrayed his trust and ruined his happi- 
ness by desolating a home erst so lovely. 


CHAPTER III. 


Wuen the morrow came and the youths bade adieu to their kind 
entertainers, there were mingled with those adieux deeper feelings 
than often find birth in so brief a time. Louis bade farewell to the 
object of his thoughts and visions with a heart full of sadness; he 
could not trust himself to murmur her name, and be left her feeling 
that a bitter draught was mingled with the cup of life for him, that 
the misery of hopeless, unrequited love was to be his lot, and he had 
well nigh prayed that he might die, ere he should meet with such a 
doom ; he dared not hope, he dared not seek return for the affection 
he could not quell. 

Harry parted from Edith with looks and tones which told his pas- 
sionate admiration, and so absorbed was he in the unwonted and de- 
lightful feelings which now swayed him, that he assured her he should 
see her again and again—that not a day should pass but he would be 
at her side, and this without dreaming he might not be ever welcome, 
or that the maiden could love another. Edith did love another, and 
when through the opening in the vines which clustered over her case- 
ment, she caught the last glimpse of that pale, sad face, she threw 
herself upon her couch, and burying her face in her hands, wept long 
and passionately. Fair reader—hast thou ever loved? Then I need 
not tell thee why the maiden wept; and to one who has never been 
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overwhelmed by the intensity of that first strong passion, it would be 
vain to tell the cause of those quick-coming tears. 

Ere long there was mourning and sorrow in the mansion of Victor 
La Mar. His nephew, the pride and comfort of his darkened lot, 
was prostrated by a fearful sickness, and the stricken man prayed that 
when the darling of his heart should be taken away from the world, 
he might bear him company to the fairer land. [It was a sinful prayer, 
but it was the prompting of a breaking heart, for though still in the 
prime of manhood, there would be no joy in life for Victor La Mar 
were that noble youth blighted by desolating death. Louis did not 
die ; there was a strong principle of Jife in him, a somewhat that kept 
him from the grave, though he asked not to live. When he had 
almost recovered he opened his heart to the kind physician who at- 
tended him, and told him the secret cause of that death-like sickness, 
and he besought him to send him abroad where he might be removed 
from the immediate influence of his fatal love. The good man bade 
them take him to a warmer clime if they would have him longer 
spared to them. When Louis told Harry that he was ordered abroad, 
his friend told him that he could not accompany him now, but he 
hoped to join him in a short time, and to that “ sunny land” he would 
then take a gentle and beautiful bride. Louis listened, and an invo- 
luntary shudder passed over him, for he knew that bride was Edith 
Hoffman, and he felt that he must not see her again, must never look 
upon her when she had become the bride of another. 

Would you know if such were indeed the truth, that Edith had so 
soon forgotten her “first love?” The memory of those dark and 
earnest eyes still haunted the bosom of the maiden, but after a season 
she remembered it more like a dream than reality, so very brief had 
been their interview, and so little had she known of him since. Harry 
had been with her day after day, even as he had said, and only when 
the illness of his cousin had kept him away, had the twilight hour 
found him elsewhere. Edith scarce dared to ask him of Louis, for 
though she did not fear that she should reveal her love, yet it seemed 
an intrusion into the secrecy of her heart which she could not bear, 
to hear that cherished, almost sacred name uttered by careless lips. 
By and by she was told that he was about leaving the country, and 
she thought she should never see him again ; then she questioned her 
heart on its secret thoughts, and chided it for hoarding up its love for 
one who sought it not; her pride forbade it, and gradually she won 
herself to listen to young Harry’s suit. She saw he loved her as she 
could never love him, for despite her pride, her heart was wayward in 
its passion, but could she see one whom she might make happy, pining 
for love of her; could she dim that bright eye, and check the flow of 
the life-current which bounded from that hoping heart? Oh, no! She 
would wed him, and perhaps in other days, when all the dreams of 
her youth were faded, she might Jearn to love him. So when the 
gallant youth besought her to bless him with her love, when he told 
her that he would prize her exquisite beauty and the gift of her gentle 
heart more than the hand and dowry of the noblest maiden in his own 
land, she bade him hope. 

Harry Lowndes was blessed indeed when Edith became his bride. 
The scion of alordly house asked nothing more when he had wedded 
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the daughter of a German cottager, a poor man who tilled the land of 
those wealthier than he. Harry carried his beautiful wife to a home 
he had prepared for her near the place where he had first seen her, 
and there they passed many bright days atmosphered by love. The 
whole nature of the pleasure-seeker seemed changed, and the quiet 
happiness of his rural dwelling sufficed him; it was a blessedness 
earth could not exceed. He devoted himself to the education of the 
young creature who, for the future, was to share all his thoughts and 
purposes—for Harry was well versed in the lore of schools, and he 
found in Edith an apt scholar, so much did her eager mind crave 
knowledge. Masters from a neighboring city were procured, that she 
might become skilled in those arts whieh cheer life’s sad hours and 
win the burdened heart from its cares; and Edith was happy, 
malgré her early love, and the only partial surrender of her heart to 
him who was so devoted to her. Then too she was grateful to him, 
for she knew that for her he had incurred the displeasure of his family. 
Harry had early apprized his father of his intended union with so 
much worth and beauty, and he had received reply that henceforth he 
must be an ezile from that home to which he had so.Jong been a stran- 
ger, for no low-born damsel should ever be received in his father’s 
house as the bride of his son, howsoever much he had been loved, when 
he demeaned himself worthy of his high descent. He knew full well 
whence this missive emanated ; and now he had no thought, no affec- 
tion apart from his sweet home. Their days flew by like wingéd 
things in the midst of the delights he had gathered around his lovely 
wife, and when, after a few years had passed, the music of children’s 
laughter was heard there, mingling with the pleasant sounds of harp 
and lute, Harry felt that his happiness was perfected. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


On the steps of a splendid mansion in one of the most fashionable 
quarters of the northern metropolis, stood a gentleman whose erect 
form and stately bearing proclaimed him still in life’s prime ; though 
his silver-sprinkled locks and furrowed brow told of a longer sojourn 
in the world, or of sorrows that do the work of Time. He was ad- 
dressing a little lad whose countenance was noble, and his air gentle 
and well-bred, but he was exceeding pale, and his garb betokened ab- 
ject poverty. 

“Your mother, boy? Who is your mother? Years have passed 
since I visited this country, aud even then I knew no one who could 
be your mother now. Yet she recognized me, you say, and would 
see me ?” 

“‘ Yes, sir. She said you were my father’s friend, and loved him 
well, and for the father’s sake she would see you—for the children of 
Harry Lowndes were wanting bread.” 

** Harry Lowndes! Do you hear him, Louis?” said he, turning to 
a gentleman who stood beside him; ‘“‘ Do you hear the boy’s tale? 
Harry Lowndes is no more, and his children are praying for food, for 
they are famishing !” 

The person addressed, whose bronzed cheek told of a residence be- 
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neath the tropics, turned suddenly at the sound of that familiar name, 
and his dark cheek glowed, aud his lip quivered as he said : 

** Your mother! where is your mother? Jead us to her. Dear sir, 
let us hasten to her directly. Oh, Heaven ! that Edith Hoffman should 
Jack bread while J can lavish my thousands !” 

The old man looked at his vephew with a troubled air: “ Edith 
Hoffman—Edith Hoffman,” he said to himself—*“ it is the name he 
has so often murmured in his sleep, when I have watched him as he 
revealed his love, all unconsciously, and | have tried so vainly to recall 
the name, and where J had heard it. Was she the bride of Harry,” 
continued he aloud, “ and did you love her Louis? Well, boy, I am 
glad you did not wed her, for it is an awful thing to wed a gentle and 
loving creature, and know, after she has lain in your bosom for years, 
that she has never loved you, that her heart beat only for another. It 
is a dreadful thing, Louis, to awaken from a dream of confidence and 
trust, and find you have been the sport of a false friend and a faithless 
wife ; to find that you are alone in the world and unloved, when an 
hour before you had blessed for their devotion to you, those who had 
worked that ruin.” 

They followed the boy with rapid steps, and in an obscure street on 
the very outskirts of the city they entered an humble dwelling. The 
boy went forward with noiseless step. ‘ Please, sir,” said he, ‘* my 
baby brother is very sick, and mama cannot leave him lest he die in 
her absence. Only yesterday she went a little time to carry home 
some work she had been doing, and the lady who employed her was 
gone into the couniry, so she came home without money to buy us 
food, and we had nothing in the house to eat, sir; and all night little 
Harry cried for some bread—he was so hungry—and poor mama wept 
so bitterly, and told me that my father’s own home had been a princely 
mansion, and that gold and silver and fair lands were ours if only we 
had our rights. But hist, sir, a momevt, if so it please you, and I will 
tell mama you are come.” And he left them alone in the hall of the 
rambling old building they had been traversing. 

They were soon in the presence of Mrs. Lowndes; she received 
them with a courtesy and grace which accorded ill with the aspect of 
the apartment, where she was performing menial services for her help- 
less family ; but when she saw Louis—when she met again the fasci- 
nation of those eyes whose glances still lived in her memory, every 
hope, feeling, and cherished thought of the past rushed through her 
mind, and she sunk half fainting in a chair. She conquered in a mo- 
ment, and then as she advanced to meet him, her step was prouder 
than before, and in her eye shown a strange, cold light. 

“You were friends of the departed,” said she, “ you will not see 
his children suffer ;” and her eyes were softened by a mother’s tears. 
‘They are your namesakes, sirs, Victor and Louis, and he who lies 
yonder—now a corpse—he was like his father, so we called him Harry ; 
but he is at rest now—earth has no more sorrows for him. 

They looked upon the other side of the room, and saw, stretched 
upon a miserable pallet, the stiffened form of an infant. It was a sad 
sight, the suffering and wo of that wretched family—and Louis won- 
dered not that the lady had spoken with bitterness of the noble heri- 
tage withheld from her beautiful boys. 'Thesons of one of England’s 
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nobles perishing for lack of food, and for the free air of heaven, and 
she who had lived only in the light of love, now with her young spirit 
crushed, and her fair hopes blighted, sinking in want and misery! He 
turned away—he could not listen to the sad tale which filled with sor- 
row the old man’s heart. Edith told him what a blessed lot was theirs 
till Harry was deprived by disinheritance of the patrimony which was 
his rightful portion. And then, when poverty laid its iron grasp upon 
them, how untiringly he labored to gain the paltry sum necessary to 
keep his family from miserable want ; how he nerved himself to bear 
reproach and insult from those who could never appreciate a heart 
which loved too well to obey the mandate of an unfeeling woman 
when she bade him renounce her he had wedded and return to his 
father’s house ; how his noble heart sickened when he thought of the 
wretchedness which stared them in the face, and yet his free spirit re- 
belled that he should wait at another’s behest ; he panted for freedom— 
he could not brook his lot. Then he died, and his unshackled soul 
fled to its nobler home—and they were left friendless and alone among 
strangers. 

**He died, sir—but ere he bade farewell to those whom he had 
loved so much on earth, he told me how you had loved him, and bade 
me, should we ever meet, to implore you to look with compassion on 
his boys. But for those children J had struggled on alone—had died in 
my misery—but they were too fair, too noble to bear the curse, and 
for their sakes, sir, [ sought you. I know the children of Harry 
Lowndes need fear no hapless lot if you befriend them.” 

She ceased speaking and awaited a reply. The gentleman had re- 
garded her meanwhile with the intensest interest ; he saw before him 
the eye, the brow, the very smile, saving its sadness, which he had 
loved in his own erring Edith, and when she paused he inquired in a 
tone of forced calmness— 

‘* But your parents, lady, good Mynheer Hoffman and his dame 2” 

“ Were no parents of mine, though I knew it not till the old man 
died, and then he laid his withered hand upon my head and blessed 
me for my love ; he called me his ‘ darling Edith,’ and told me I had 
been to him all an own daughter could be, and he had ever loved me 
as such. It was the last thing he said, sir, and then I knew, for the 
first time, that Carl Hoffman was not my father. He died, and J am 
now alone in the world, for she who was a kind mother to me, died 
soon after you left, and I am quite alone.” 

Victor La Mar caught her to his heart: ‘* My Edith, you are not 
alone, my blessed child! God be praised for this brightest day of my 
existence ! Come to my arms, my heart—to the heart of a parent who 
has long mourned you as dead! God bless thee, my darling child.” 

The blessing of the Almighty rested on Edith; she was no longer 
alone, and her sons had no more sorrow. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue scene changes once more, gentle reader. Departing from a 
magnificent mansion in a fashionable part of the great city of London, 
was the superb equipage of Victor La Mar, by succession to title, now 
Count De La Verge, a French noble, but allied, by marriage, to one 
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of England’s peers. That ill-starred marriage is now made known 
anew to the curious world, and report says, that the lady-mother of 
the lovely Edith, the only offspring of the union, has been dead for 
many years: that the child, in her infancy, was strangely separated 
from her father, to whom she is now restored, and he purposes to pre- 
sent her to the fair sovereign of her mother’s native land, at this her 
first drawing-room. The lady Edith has many friends in that vast 
city, stranger as she is: for in her early youth she wedded the scion 
of a noble house, and now, proud of her beauty and her rank, even 
the haughty Countess of 8 acknowledges the widowed bride of 
her husband’s son: and Edith, the foundling, the Dutch maiden of 
the farm-house, whose employments were such as became a farmer’s 
child—Edith, who in the land of the stranger had learned sad lessons 
of life’s ills, and the evils of poverty, alighted from her father’s car- 
riage at the Court of St. James, and was hailed the loveliest of the 
noble ladies who that day graced the most brilliant drawing-room of 
the season. The year of her mourning had expired, the widow’s 
weeds were laid aside, and now robed with exquisite taste, and gleam- 
ing in the light of diamonds, all, even the envious ones whose charms 
were dimmed beside her, owned her the Queen of Beauty. 

Edith bent before her sovereign in graceful acknowledgment of the 
illustrious favor bestowed upon her, and then, at the moment when a 
flattering world told her she had attained the summit of her destiny, 
that Fate was singing her sweetest lay to her spirit, every memory of 
the eventful past rushed through her mind—her obscure childhood ; 
that first unrequited love, now springing from its ashes in fresh vigor ; 
the brief season when she dwelt in a happy home, and the wing of 
Love brooded over her; and the bitter winter when her youngest 
darling perished for lack of bread. The thrilling embrace which 
united her to a parent; the pride with which she had seen her sons 
established in the right of their heritage; the homage now rendered 
her, by the high and noble; the favor of her queen; and all this in 
the presence of one whom above all others she wished to please ! 
What a rush of feeling overpowered her, caused her cheek to glow 
and the tear of intense feeling to tremble in her eye! When she 
passed from before the queen, she bore her triumph with such sub- 
dued and winning grace, that her charms were heightened a hundred- 
fold. 

There were two in that saloon who watched with exceeding interest 
fair Edith’s debit, The one was Louis La Mar, the most graceful 
and gallant cavalier St. James could boast, the cynosure of a hundred 
sparkling eyes, the envied because accepted suitor for the hand of the 
lady Edith. 

The other was a lady, whose lofty, almost regal beauty won ad- 
miration’s eye, but who moved through those crowded saloons with so 
stately, so haughty an air, that one might have deemed her a being 
who, wandering from a higher sphere, mingled in earth’s revels, though 
her lofty nature held no communion with the triflers around her. In 
her eyes was a clear cold light, and on her lip sat a proud smile, 
proud, but very full of sadness; yet when that eye rested on Edith, 
it was humid with tears, and the lip quivered as with mighty emotion. 
Few in that august assembly noted her strange bearing, but one when 
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he beheld her, started with convulsive motion, and quickly passed his 
hand before his eyes, as if he would shut out some frightful vision. 

Guilty and fallen woman! Thou erring Edith, what brought thee 
out again into a world which would scorn thee wert thou known? 
Even in thy foreign garb, thine altered aspect, he, whom thou wouldst 
shun, knows thee only too well; and she whose presence alone drew 
thee hither, looks on thee as a stranger. That child, left by thee in 
obscurity, concealed from her proud kindred, stands before thee raised 
to her own high rank, and the whole world honors her, and thou! ay, 
well may thy stern lip blanche, and thy step falter, would she not scorn 
thee, thou fallen one! Yes, shrink from the eye of him, in whose 
bosom thou wast cherished as a bride, for thou hast done him mighty 
and foul wrong ! 

There was confusion and tumult in the court ; a lady had swooned ; 
none knew her, save that she was a countess in the train of a foreign 
lady of high rank. She was borne out, and forgotten—oh, no! not 
forgotten, for she had struck the harp of Memory in one bosom, and 
its vibrations filled a heart with mournful music. 

That night the younger Edith was pressed to a heart which had 
loved her so Jong and so hopelessly, and lips now bent to her own, 
now murmuring words of tenderness, bade her name the day when 
she would become the bride of Louis La Mar. Edith was happy. 
She knew nought of a wretched woman, who, on that very night, lay 
struggling in the agonies of death, and with her latest breath was im- 
ploring pardon of one who hung over her with pale brow, and eyes 
which grief, not age, had dimmed. 

“‘ Thou art forgiven, Edith, as I hope, for a death-bed of peace and 
for mercy hereafter; by the memory of thy days of innocence, thy 
uncomplaining submission, the love of our blessed child ; thy suffer- 
ings and bitter penitence—I am constrained to pardon thee ;’”’ and 
Victor La Mar pressed a farewell kiss upon the marble brow of his 
dying wife. C. H. B. R. 


TO MARY. 


Mipst pleasure’s giddy whirl, and beauty’s blaze, 
When friendship’s flowers around me quickly bloom, 
When Fortune smiles, and Hope’s soul-cheering rays 
Shine sweetly out to dissipate Life’s gloom— 
I'll love thee then, my Mary. 


Or when misfortune’s clouds athwart my sky, 
Gather in blackness shrouding hope from view ; 
When sorrow palls my brow, and dims mine eye, 
And youth’s air-textured castles melt like dew : 
I will be true, my Mary. 


And should my lot be cast in distant land, 
Be lit by sunshine, or be dark’d by storm, 
Still shall my fancy, with her magic wand, 
There conjure up thy dear and cherished form, 
As if ’twere real, my Mary. 


And should Time prove thy love an empty name, 
And rudely broken be thy plighted vow ; 
Not even this could quench the ardent flame 
Of love, that in my bosom, brightly now, 
Burneth for thee, my Mary. 
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Time that o’er all his dimming mantle flings, 
Might dull the piercing keenness of regret ; 
But could not dry the fountain whence Love springs : 
Oh! never, never could I thee forget, 
My fond, my gentle Mary! 





Still would I worship thy loved form idéal, 
For Fancy would thy picture paint for me ; 
Bright in its pristine beauty, though unreal, 
he phantom I would kneel to—think it thee, 
And love thine image, Mary. 


If to another I should bend the knee, 
Or offer incense at another’s shrine, 
And pledge my love, as I have done to thee, 
And vow the object beautiful, divine, 
"Twill be, my darling Mary,— 
A form assumed, a hypocritic vow, 
Made to deceive, and at my pleasure broken ; 
Unlike the pledge I make thee often now, 
It cannot be of love a trustful token, 
As ‘tis to thee, my Mary. 


Death, death alone, can quench my love for thee, 
Deceit nor frailty could from memory blot 
The lovely image Fancy wrought for me; 
But it should cast a halo ‘round my lot, 


Till life’s last hour, my Mary! 
New-York, Nov. 1842. WALLACE, 


THE DUEL. 


Translated from the French of Victor Ducange. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


“To the task, limping Asmodee, my demon friend! to the task ! 
The cry is for reform, and the shout is prolonged. °’Tis the fashion- 
able cry, and well you know that with us, Fashion is a mania—a 
tyraut. She never calls, but her summons is obeyed. Exhibit to us 
then, a picture of morality. Unfold to us your morals, and describe 
to us ourown. To the task, demon; the call is addressed to you, 
who so powerfully seconded Lisage. Courage, proceed! Grasp thy 
crutch ; scale the roofs; behold that hotel, and say what is passing 
within its walls.” 

‘“‘ Mortal ! there is heard the angry din of politics ia 

** Leave it, leave it, demon ; we have enough of them in a score of 
daily journals. Let us hence. Cast thine argus glance upon yon 
eight-storied pile, with the ten stores and three vast portals.” 

“Tt is an epitomé of Paris, with the indwellers classified as were 
those in Noah’s ark; shopkeepers, merchants, banker, danseuses, 
marchioness, lawyer, doctor, pensioners, artists, grisettes—all beneath 
the same roof.” 

‘God be praised! but here’s a harvest of morality! What variety 
in tone, character and shade! What richness of contrast! What a 
field to choose from! To the task then, fiend! ’tis only a little sam- 
ple of the morals of Paris.” 
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** Alack and awell-a-day, mortal! It is as you say ; a field worthy 
the talent of the diable boiteux. But, indeed, setting aside the crea- 
tures who figure upon your Boulevards, I should seek as vainly be- 
neath these innumerable roofs, as in yon azure vault, the matter or 
the subjects for another comic gallery of original sketches, snuff-box 
pictures, and grotesque figures, of which we once made so fanciful a 
portfolio. 'The world is no longer the same ; it is no longer peopled 
by the same race! If you observe closely you will find the line of 
demarkation between your shopkeepers and the denizens of your 
saloons, far less plainly defined than you would wish it to appear. 
The present finds you all citizens, and judging from the universality 
of the impression, it is evident that the age has cast you all in the 
same mould. Look abroad, and you will see uniformity of apparel, 
tastes, interests, business—I do not say of opinion; it is the only thing 
in which you differ; in all other respects equality marks the era. 
What distinguishes the banker from the artisan, the courtier from the 
shopkeeper? *Tis merit, and the same tissues of London and Thibet, 
by the law of equality of beauty and grace, place upon the same foot- 
ing the duchess, the grisette, the notary’s daughter, and the wife of 
the laborer. Thirty revolutions,—for which God be praised !—have 
brought you so often in contact with each other, that you have at 
length learned that you are made of the same material; and all the 
old trumpery of superior birth and blood has been given to the winds.” 

** Asmodee, I feel the force of thy remarks. Our manners are no 
longer observable in our apparel, but in our real and every-day life.” 

‘** Mortal, you have anticipated me. To discover them, the sight 
must penetrate beyond the surface. To catch the flitting shades, you 
must use a pencil more delicate than that which touches the canvass, 
and leaves only furrowed lines. It is not sufficient to lift the veil, and 
discover one of the secrets of life; your search must extend to the 
heart. There the morals of men have their habitation.” 

*“* Well, then, my demon friend, if the heart is as open to thy sight 
as the garret, the boudoir, the closet ; look into it, and tell me what 
you discover. I have a burning desire to know the workings of a 
human heart, and I think with you, that in it, we find a truer mirror 
of the manners of men, than in the pigeon-wings of a burger of the 
Marcus, or under the indiscreet cachemire of an opera dancer.” 

*“‘ Such being the case, mortal, yield me a silent attention, and look 
in a line with my crutch, into the third story of that house, where you 
see the four great windows hung with curtains of purple and azure 
silk. Let your glance penetrate the Venitian blinds; there in an 
elegant saloon, dimly illumined by the flickering light of a taper, 
burnt almost to the socket of the golden chandelier that supports it, 
see you not a young man? His features are beautiful though pale. 
His hair which had been dressed by the hand of an artist, has beem 
cast into disorder by his own. His appearance is that of one in high 
rank. Every article of his dress, which is of the newest style, has 
been chosen by the nicely regulated hand of Fashion; but as he 
entered awhile since, he threw his satin cravat upon an ottoman, and 
summoning Joseph, his valet, bade him close the apartments and 
retire. The valet obeyed. The young man seated himself, and re- 
mained resting his arm upon the porphyry table beside him, and sup- 
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porting his brow upon his hand. It was midnight. Since then, one, 
half-past one, two, and half-past two, have rung upon that clock of 
gold and alabaster, representing Time disarmed by Love ; yet he has 
not heard it, or altered his position. His breast is not moved by a 
sigh; he sheds not a tear. But look upon the ebon marble of yon 
bronze console, towards which his eyes are constantly wandering. 
See you not near the agate stand which supports, under a crystal 
globe, a group of young nymphs, wrought in brilliant stueco—two 
pistols? They are specimens of the most beautiful workmanship. 
The barrels are damasked in gold, and the stocks carved to imitate 
the richest lace-work. When three o’clock shall have sounded, the 
hotel will be shaken by a deadly explosion, and that young man will 
have ceased to live.” 

“ Great God! in half an hour? the reason ? is it gaming?” 

“No!” 

“ Debt?” 

“« He owes nothing.” 

“Tt is love ?” 

** Not so.” 

“ And what then?” 

“The point of honor.” 

“Indeed ! explain.” 

** You shall have the story. I have time to relate it before the fata? 
hour. But to be certain, I will keep my eye on the hand of the dial. 
Mortal! it is a singular specimen of your morals, and as whimsical 
as it is inexplicable ; but of this you may judge for yourself. This 
young man is about to perish, for not having understood what, in all 
probability, you will understand no better. There was—there still is— 
but we may as well use the past, (which your grammarians call pre- 
terit,) for in half an hour this narrative will have become a matter 
of history. There was then a young lady of beauty rarely equalled. 
Her name was Emma. The name of her family I will not disclose ; 
it is enough to say that it is pronounced in the world with respect, and 
that it is spoken with eclat in more than one brilliant saloon. If I am 
less discreet concerning the charms of her person—can she blame me ? 
You will perhaps recognize her. Eighteen summers had beautified 
her with the loveliest charms of youth. The delicate freshness of the 
rose glowed in her cheek ; her dazzling and jetty hair surmounted a 
forehead purer and fairer than the lily ; an azure beautiful as that of 
heaven, beamed from beneath her long and dark eye-lashes; her 
smile was the very inspiration of love ; and how shall I describe to 
you the beauty of her neck, the symmetry of her form, the whiteness 
of her hands, yea, all the perfection of her charms? Picture to your- 
self the most beautiful of maidens; animate her charming person with 
a mind delicate and refined; add to all these attractions a tender 
heart, an exquisite sensibility; and a hundred thousand for a marriage 
portion! Such was the young Emma when she was seen, admired, 
ay, adored in the saloons. 

“‘ The most brilliant proposals were made for her hand; young men 
the most distinguished for wealth, nobility and station, contested the 
honor of placing at her feet the homage of their hearts, the offer of 
their fortunes and titles ; and the vows, as they assured her, of a con- 
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stant love. There was scarcely a scion of a noble house in all the 
land, who had not yielded to the magic of her charms. The most 
fastidious taste might have been gratified. 'There were those who were 
handsome, young, amiable, noble, brilliant—from the financier to the 
peer of the realm ; from the moustachoed hero of July, to the sporting 
viscount. Every rank was at her feet, under the levelling influence 
of Love, imploring the bonds of Hymen. 

“If beautiful, adored, elated by the incense of homage, Emma had 
exhibited a slight degree of coquetry; if by the artless gayety of her 
wit she had distracted a thousand hearts, sacrificed in moments of 
pleasure, a thousand victims—who could blame her? Such is the 
right of a lovely girl! Emma, then, if proud and unprincipled, might 
have chained a thousand slaves to her car. But she didnot. Scarcely 
flattered by so many attentions ; retiring, though the centre of a bril- 
liant circle, Emma was discreet, but not insensible; this had been a 
fault—she was faultless! Such a girl is seldom seen—indeed she 
was almost a prodigy !” 

“ But are you quite sure, Asmodee, that she belonged to this age?” 

** Mortal, you there behold her lover !”’ 

* The young man who is about to shoot himself?” 

“ The hand advances—mortal, do not interrupt me. In saying that 
Emma’s mind was as delicate as her charms, as perfect as her beauty, 
I could not have intimated more clearly that she possessed a heart 
capable of loving. Well, then, one evening that young heart throbbed ; 
it was the first time! her pretty lips withheld a sigh that rose within 
her bosom, and timid and confused she cast down her beautiful eyes 
which, until then, had beamed with so much gayety. During the tu- 
mult of a concert, amid the glare of lights and the commotion of the 
assembly, a new acquaintance of her father entered the saloon, and every 
eye was bent upon him; every maiden’s glance, except Emma’s, was 
directed to him. She was solicited to sing, and all were attentive ; 
her voice was so exquisitely sweet! But poor Emma! she missed the 
time, and her voice became almost stifled. The rose-tint in her cheek 
assumed a deeper glow. She trembled and almost wept, thinking 
that then she had forever lost her empire. Never had she appeared 
more beautiful ! Cupid had at length pierced her heart, and the glance 
of Eugene was his arrow.” 

* Asmodee, old boy! that arrow twangs discordantly on mine ear. 
The metaphor is in a style too classical for these times !”” 

*“* Mortal, I am an old demon ; let me tell my story in my own way ; 
*twas a recollection of the old school.” 

* Among all the rivals who sought the love of Emma, none deserved 
it better than Eugene ; and for once, by accident perhaps, perhaps by 
design, but contrary to all custom, Love and Reason went hand in 
hand. They were gifted alike with beauty and magnanimity ; both 
exhibited the same delicacy of mind, of sentiment, of taste and of 
character. Their rank and fortunes were equal; the coincidence was 
complete, and the envious and jealous were forced to confess that 
Emma alone was deserving of Eugene, and that Eugene alone was 
worthy of Emma. 

** Love followed up his victory, and soon their marriage was the 
theme of conversation. The families of both were delighted, and en- 
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couraged the wishes of the lovers. Emma’s consent was no longer 
withheld through innocent and girlish fear. Eugene, dying with ex- 
pectation, intoxicated with hope and thoughts of the future, had heard 
from her lips the assurance of her love; and the love of Emma was 
as pure as her thoughts, and as tender as her glance. 

“* Eugene,’ she said, ‘if you had nothing to recommend you but 
your amiable and captivating disposition, I should prefer you still to 
all others; but you are noble, and brave, and magnanimous—you are 
esteemed and admired. Oh! shall I not be proud, my beloved Eugene, 
to be called yours, to bear your name, to share your glory !” 

“* Kneeling at the feet of Emma, his eyes beaming with joy, Eugene 
replied in the rapture of his heart— 

“«* Then all, all the rich treasure of your love is mine ! It will ever 
be mine, for I will be worthy of Emma.’ 

“* Preparations for the bridal were ordered. Their happiness was 
about to be consummated.” 

** Asmodee ! the hand progresses faster than your story. You are 
only speaking of love ; judging by the catastrophe, you should have 
much to tell.” 

** Mortal, I have counted the minutes. You see that the young man 
is still motionless.” 

** One evening—it was in the month of November” — 

** Last November ¢” 

* Perhaps so.—Eugene was dining with Emma’s father. His seat 
was beside hers. After a delicious dinner, they lingered over the 
dessert while the coach was being prepared to convey them to the 
opera, conversing with warmth upon the topic of the day. It was a 
duel ; the ridiculous and deplorable history of which was known to all 
Paris. A young coxcomb, heated with wine, had insulted a respecta- 
ble citizen. This, in a word, was the substance of the affair. The 
difficulty originated at the theatre, respecting a seat about which there 
was some mistake. The young upstart, whose sight was confused by 
the champagne he had been drinking, was a frequenter of the fencing 
rooms, an habitual quarreller and braggart. This insult having been 
given in public, the satisfaction required must be equally public, and 
the respectable citizen and man of honor fell beneath the superior 
swordsmanship of the despicable instigator of the quarrel. His me- 
lancholy end was a general theme of conversation. By some he was 
pitied, by others censured for having staked an honorable life against 
that of a person unknown. He was extolled for having sought, like a 
brave man, the satisfaction due to his wounded honor, and passing 
from the fact to the principle involved, the duello was alternately 
attacked, sustained, justified and condemned in the most lively man- 
ner, by the equally strong and inflexible arguments of religion, preju- 
dice, philosophy and the code of honor. Emma’s lover, carried away 
by the warm susceptibility of his age and a generous heart, naturally 
sustained the cruel necessity of the practice in almost every case. 
Her father, a dispassionate, stern logician, and unchangeable in his 
principles, ranked it in the catalogue of crimes. Emma, mild, sensible, 
and like any young girl in love, and seated beside her lover, shuddering 
at the thought of murder and bloodshed, sustained the opinions of her 
father, but repaid the eloquence of Eugene with a tender smile. The 
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disvanion was lively and animated, and represented perfectly, and in 
a striking manner, the uncertainty of our opinions and morals upon 
this delicate subject, which so nearly concerns the most sensitive part 
of honor. 

‘** No, sir,’ said Emma’s father in atone of authority, after having 
exhausted the most substantial arguments ; ‘ no, the worthy man, the 
father of a family, or the citizen whose life belongs to the state, should 
not grant to the first upstart who shows him disrespect, the absurd and 
atrocious privilege of justifying his insult by murder.’ 

‘“** But,’ replied Eugene, ‘a gentleman could never suffer himself 
to be brow-beaten and bear in silence the stigma of the outrage.’ 

“ « Be so good, young man, as to say where you place the point: of 
honor. Ina duel? You would hardly dare to say so; the confession 
would make you blush. Ah! thank heaven, and the progress of 
human intelligence, reason, slowly but at length triumphantly, has 
banished from our ethics this deplorable relic of a barbarous and anti- 
social custom, which sprung up among our ancestors during the igne- 
rance of the middle ages, when might usurped the place of law and 
justice. Then, the divine judgment was manifested in your duello; 
then right was ever found on the side of power, and this inestimable 
privilege of the spoiler, this miscalled justice of God, appertained to 
him who wielded the best tempered sword, to the strongest arm, or to 
the most dexterous bully, be he a traitor, a felon, a perjurer, or stained 
with crimes and murders the most atrocious. With the strong arm 
and the skilful remained, what you are pleased to call, honor. Such, 
young man, such was the origin of your duel, which for so long a time 
was surrounded with I know not what illusion of bravery! The Ro- 
mans, who possessed no mean conceptions of glory and courage, were 
ignorant of this species of combat. The reflecting, logical English- 
man of this day contemns, though not through cowardice, the practice. 
The Russian, still in slavery, and cringing beneath the knout, adheres 
to it devotedly; but in France, Eugene, in France, aceording as 
liberty enlarges our minds ; according as the light of science shines 
upon our dawning reason, and the love of country assigns to honor a 
proper place, the duel, marked with contempt, is banished from among 
our purified and regenerated morals. The point of honor is no longer 
decided by single combat. The courage of the citizen is displayed at 
the tribunal of justice ; on the Greve before the bayonets of despotism ; 
and at the first call of the drum, beneath the national flag; here all 
may find a place, and it is here only that one can merit to be called 
brave ; but in a duel, Eugene, life may be lost, but honor will never 
be the reward !’ 

*** And if one refuses to fight, the scorn, the blush of shame, the 
name of coward! could these be borne? Emma, you could not think so!’ 

“¢ Eugene! All the infamy rests with the instigator. A duel! how 
horrible ! For a word, a look, most frequently a nothing, to hasten to 
one’s destruction! For the sake of gratifying a momentary passion, to 
forget that one loves and is beloved! To sacrifice to a false point of 
honor—to one’s self-love, ’tis nothing more—the destiny of a family, 
the heart of a mother, the existence of a wife—yes, her existence ! 
Ah! Eugene, my father is right ; the duellist is a monster, egotistical 
and ungrateful ! If he falls, shame is his es ; if he triumphs, how 
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is he looked upon in society? Ah! for shame—a duellist! He is a 
vulgar person, and excluded from every circle. Only think! Eugene, 
only think ! a duellist is a man whose hands are stained with blood! 
people avoid him—he is shunned ; no one receives him, the saloons 
are all closed to him; he is a ruined man!’ 

“ * Ruined ?—But suppose the unfortunate person be insulted and 
outraged by the vilest of men. If he refuses to fight even such a man, 
what will be public opinion?) What will be said in your saloons? 
What an equivocal eulogy will he not read in every smile? Where 
the friend to receive him with outstretched hands? What woman 
would dare to love hin? Emma! tell me this!’ 

“* What was Emma about to reply _—Her heart throbbed—the deep 
tint of the rose suffused her cheeks, and her look !—but a valet an- 
nounced that the coach was ready and they rose from the table.” 

* Asmodee ! ’tis a pity—for I should like to know.” 

** Allow me to proceed, mortal ;—the breast of the young man has 
just been torn by a sigh, and the minute hand has already traversed 
three-fourths of the dial. 

“They rose. The father of the young lady still retained upon his 
features slight traces of the severity with which he supposed he had 
treated the fatal prejudices for the point of honor involving the duel. 
Eugene experienced some restraint and discomfort; he had not been 
able, even through respect, to pretend to acquiesce in the opinion of 
the old man; he could have chided his beautiful and dear Emma. 
Was it possible that for the first time their hearts were found disunited ! 
It was with a slight degree of irrascibility that he offered her his hand. 
Emma, on the contrary, was radiant with smiles; there was in her 
manner an inexpressible charm of tender pride mingled with an en- 
chanting roguishness ; and the moment her hand touched her lover’s 
she pressed it warmly. What did she wish to imply ? And what pre- 
vented him from understanding ? 

“ They set out, and soon arrived at the temple of the muses. A 
smile was still upon Emma’s lips, and her hand was in Eugene’s when 
the carriage door was opened. 

“The new opera which they were going to see had the merit of 
being fashionable. It was consequently the rage. All Paris flocked 
to it; the concourse was immense. Our party having a box, could 
wait till the crowd had entered ; but the curtain being about to rise, 
Emma expressed impatience atthe delay ; "tis natural at her age to do 
so, and besides, people seldom like to see others passing before them. 
They entered the throng, Eugene protecting Emma ; but it is never a 
place for a beautiful woman. The attention of the lover to the lady 
loved is ever assiduous ; in this instance the whirl of the crowd had 
already borne them to the foot of the stairs, and the freshness of the 
young lady’s toilet had not suffered the slightest derangement ; but 
suddenly Emma, who hung on the arm of ‘her guide, uttered a cry, 
and clinging in terror to him, she suffered to pass two young men, 
arm in arm, laughing, elbowing their way, and who, from their ridi- 
culously fashionable attire, their turbulent bearing, their moustaches de 

Cosagne, and their reckless language, it was easy to discern were of 
that class who are habitually impertinent; fashionable in suspected 
places, and whose effrontery and audacity are only welcomed in the 
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society where they themselves are the heroes. The features of Eugene 
in a moment became livid with rage. 

“«¢ What is the matter, Emma?’ were the first words he could arti- 
culate. But with a glance he had singled out the two coxcombs, and 
his breast heaved with resentment. Emma saw in a moment her in- 
discretion, and said to him in an under tone, while endeavoring to 
withdraw him from the spot : 

“¢"Pwas nothing! nothing, Eugene; unfortunately, without in- 
tending it, some one, whom I did not see, stept upon my foot.’ 

‘*** Tt was one of those two men ?” 

*** No—oh no! ’twas not, indeed.’ 

*** And he made no excuse for his insolence in crowding past you !” 

**Oh! for my sake, Eugene! stop—be silent!’ 

‘“* All, perhaps, would have ended here. Eugene endeavored to be 
calm ; Emma, pale as death, drew him from the crowd, while at the 
same time she sought her father, who had been detained at the 
distance of a few steps; they had been separated, and lost sight of 
each other. At this moment, one of the two young men carrying his 
impudence to extremity, returned laughing, and, gazing at Emma, as 
he was accustomed to gaze at certain women worthy the homage, he 
said to his friend, or rather to his companion : 

‘“* * By my faith, isn’t she pretty ? what divine eyes she has, my dear 
fellow! But I’ll wager still that Adele is prettier.’ 

“ This insolent language was so loud, that many persons turned to 
listen. EEmma’s cheeks, before blanched, were now crimsoned. For 
a moment she saw nothing, and when the mist which had so sud- 
denly obscured her sight was gone, she found herself, without know- 
ing how the change had taken place, in the arms of her father, and 
Eugene and the two young men had disappeared.” 

‘** Asmodee, I am in an agony; you have only seven minutes more 
to speak, and the opera will consume at least three hours.” 

“* Mortal, we are not obliged to hear it!” 

“When Emma returned to consciousness, many of the bystanders 
who had witnessed the disorderly scene, had dispersed, especially the 
male portion. Several of the women still gazed at Emma. But the 
first notes of the orchestra sounded; the music was by Rossini, and 
the opera-house trembled with the peal of twenty trumpets. The 
piece was a pastoral. Those of the throng who still remained, for- 
getting the young lady, hastened to ascend the steps. Emma, sup- 
ported on the arm of ber father, followed ; she was no longer conscious 
of what she did; her heart throbbed, her knees trembled beneath her ; 
her tougue seemed to cleave to the roof of her mouth; a terrible con- 
fusion filled her mind, and a strange noise, which prevented all 
thought, rung in her ears. She however ascended the steps, sus- 
tained by her father, whose furrowed brow was also pale. They 
attained the lobby, and were conducted to their box, but the moment 
Emma was entering, without being able to utter a syllable, she fainted. 
At the same instant, Eugene, with a countenance calm and serene, 
rejoined them. He returned just in time to bear Emma in his arms 
to the coach. Happily, at this time, the lobbies and stairs were 
empty, and the curtain rising at the same moment, none but the 
officers of the house saw the young lady borne away.” 
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*** Look, it is she,’ they whispered, as the party passed from the 
house. They returned in haste to her father’s hotel. What an event! 
and how public, for a young girl! But in Paris every thing is fleeting, 
disappears and is forgotten; there are so many occurrences.” 

“ At length, what took place beneath the peristyle of the opera- 
house ?” 

* Mortal, you may easily divine.” 

“ Tt was in vain that Eugene, calm, sportful and laughing, had re- 
course to all tke arts of love, all the quibbling which a brave man may 
use to pacify his betrothed and reconcile her father. Bedewed with 
tears, with a look full of fear and love, Emma searched inquiringly 
into the eyes of Eugene, and she mistrusted the smile that made her 
weep: ‘I have been insulted,’ thought she; ‘ he loves me, he is brave, 
and will be revenged. Alas! am [I not miserable?’ Her father, in 
silence and sadness, also followed the young man, with an inquiring 
look, and notwithstanding all Eugene’s presence of mind, the experi- 
ence of the old man made him doubt, for once, the sincerity of his 
daughter’s lover. The latter, however, protested at the feet of Emma 
that the insult which she had suffered had been followed by an apology. 
Emma made him repeat it a hundred times, and yet it did not bring 
joy to her heart, and the old man listened without being convinced. 

“It struck eleven ; Eugene rose to depart, and a ray of hope, for a 
moment lighted up the countenance of his betrothed. Even her 
father seemed to have regained confidence, when a servant entering, 
placed in his hand a note, which a stranger had just left at the hotel. 
Emma shuddered ; Eugene was going. But already the old man was 
reading the letter. 

“Remain !’ he cried; and Emma fell back in her seat, pale, 
trembling, but still clasping the hand of Eugene. 

*‘ ¢ He has deceived us!’ said her father, pressing sorrowfully his brow. 

‘“*« He is going to fight! Alas! I knew well it would be so!’ said 
Emma, whose lips were as livid as though she were in the death- 
struggle. 

“* You have been insulted,’ said Eugene at length, with all the 
energy of a just indignation: ‘ Yes! insulted publicly, at my side, 
and in the presence of your father! Emma! Emma! could you love 
a man destitute of love, of courage and of honor ?” 

*“ Emma would have replied, but she could only find utterance in a 
sigh. 

‘“* Her father, who had just finished the letter, had not been listen- 
ing; he resumed in a serious tone :— 

“*To-morrow morning, sir, at seven o’clock, you are to have a 
meeting in the forest of Romainville, with the two young coxcombs 
whom you have only too much honored this evening by noticing their 
impertinence. Viscount O. and M. de St. M. are to be your friends, 
and the weapons are to be chosen on the ground. You see, thank 
heaven, I have been informed in time. Is the information true ?” 

“‘¢ Tt is, sir: I should be unworthy of you, of Emma’— 

** Stop! we will not recommence a useless discussion ; I do not 
presume to ask what is to be your course. I know your prejudices 
and your opinion upon the point of honor; you are aware of my 
principles and my conviction upon the same subject. We differ ; but 
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listen, sir: I have my rights and you have yours; you are at liberty 
to place the point of honor where’ you please—I, where I think 
proper; you may dispose of your life—I have still the disposal of my 
daughter’s hand. You have determined on fighting a duel, and I have 
decided that I will not have for a son-in-law a man who is ready to 
risk his life against that of the first upstart, and who would stake his 
honor upon the thrust of a sword, as a gamester stakes his gold upon 
a throw of the dice. It is not such a husband that I will provide for 
ay daughter.’ 

“¢ Sir! in the name of heaven! I am dishonored if’— 

“¢ No, sir! Neither would I have a dishonored son-in-law. Aban- 
‘don this duel, and Emma is yours. Can I esteem you more, and prove 
it to you better ?” 

“¢ You—no, sir; but the public.’ 

“«* Eugene! you are free to do'as you please. Tamafather. You 
‘have your code of honor—TI also have mine. Look upon my daugh- 
ter! put her tears, her affliction, into the scale with your self-love. 
Look, infatuated man! The sight should be sufficient if you love her. 
For my part, I have but one more word to say ; withdraw from this 
duel, or forfeit Emma; you have the choice.’ 

** As the old man pronounced these words, he drew his daughter's 
arm within his own, and was leading her from the room. 

“*Emma!’ cried Eugene, ‘do you, too, condemn me ?” 

‘Emma withdrew her arm from her father’s, returned and placed 
‘ther hand in Eugene’s. Notwithstanding her paleness, her tears and 
agitation, a smile lit up her features; and how eloquent was that 
smile! It was as proud and tender as that of the young Greek girl 
placing the helmet on the brow of her lover, 

“«* Eugene! Eugene !’ she said, holding his hand and gazing upon 
him, and while she held it and contemplated him, her eyes bright- 
ened, and the glow was re-kindled in her cheek. But a secret power 
sealed her lips; a terrible thought dispelled the returning hue; her 
eloquent eyes became dimmed, her head drooped, her hand no longer 
dared to clasp her lover’s, and in a timid and trembling voice she 
said: ‘ Eugene, obey my father—I also forbid you to fight.” The 
next moment she was beside her father, and they both left the saloon. 

“Eugene stood confounded, without motion, immoveable as if 
stricken by a thunderbolt ; or as if his feet had taken root to the spot 
where Emma had left him, He murmured only these words, and 
By “ ; 2 
they seemed to fall upon his heart like drops of molten lead :— 

*“* Lose Emma! forfeit Emma! renounce Emma!’ A torment, 
an internal struggle, an inexpressible agony confused his thoughts, 
His only choice was between dishonor and the loss of Emma! The 
remainder of the night was horrible to him in the extreme. 

‘“‘ Now then! young man, put your hand upon your heart and say, 
what you would have done in such a situation !” 

“Do you think the old man was sincere, and would have kept his 
word 2” 

“Yes; Eugene had but the choice, and he knew it well.” 

“The case, my demon friend, was indeed a delicate one; and I 
begin to foresee—but go on, be quick, for the fatal moment draws nigh.” 

‘* At seven in the morning, Emma’s father was waited upon by Vis- 
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count O. and M. de St. M., who informed him politely, but in a cold 
and reserved manner, that the meeting had not taken place. 

“At noon, Eugene made his appearance at the hotel. The old 
man extended his hand and received him with the warmest cordiality. 

“The beautiful features of Emma still retained traces of last night’s 
affliction. Eugene approached her timidly. She blushed. 

“The same evening there was an assembly. When Eugene ap- 
peared, the young ladies smiled—Emma was confused. Not one of 
the young gentlemen advanced to welcome the future husband of the 
queen of the saloon: Eugene remained alone, isolated. Whispering 
and merriment were heard behind fans and arm-chairs. Was he the 
object of it?) Emma did not rise from the piano during the evening ; 
the music-stand concealed her countenance; she did not raise her 
eyes. She no longer felt the pride and glory of one betrothed ! 

“‘ Two days afterwards, at a ballgwere again seen the throng of 
aspirants for the hand of Emma, whom Eugene had supplanted ; 
again the young dancers, gloved in white, bowed before her. Eugene, 
nevertheless, had still a right to claim her hand for the first contrédanse. 
Alas! scarcely had he conducted Emma to her place in the ranks of 
the dancers, resplendent with youth and ornament, and eager for the 
giddy maze, when the opposite couple disappeared, and none would 
have been found to figure before Emma and her cavalier, had it not 
been for the unexpected accession of a very young girl and a student. 
It was perhaps an accidental occurrence, but to Emma, every thing 
seemed a piercing shaft, a taunting sarcasm, a cruel derision. The 
wanton gayety of the ball, the unmeaning laugh which the young 
4nterchange, the thoughtless sallies whilst crossing in the dance, were, 
to the restless, attentive, afflicted Emma, murmurs full of irony. 
Eugene was the object of it; the only sound that met her ears was 
the buzzing of his name; on every side she beheld derisive smiles! 
Her fears at length became realities, and the embarrassed manner of 
Eugene added to her affliction. He was humbled; she was miserable! 
Emma was retained for all the other sets. As to Eugene! he danced 
no more, the ladies were all engaged. 

“ The next day, when he called at the hotel, Emma was unwell. 

“The day after—she had a headache. 

“ The following day—she was visiting. 

“ The fourth day—she could not receive visitors. 

“ The fifth—Emma had set out for the country” — 

“ Asmodee, the hand has reached the summit of the dial.” . 

* Mortal, I am well aware of it! The unhappy young man begins 
to feel that in yielding to love the point of honor, he has lost Emma. 
He is proud, sensitive, noble ; and he knows that love and honor once 
lost, are irrecoverable—Look, the hour has come!” 

“The clock struck. I was turning to look, but a sudden terror 
chilled my heart, congealed my blood ; and I involuntarily closed my 
eyes: the clock was still striking. 

“¢ Asmodee !’ I cried, ‘ in mercy, restrain that young man !’—but 
I had not uttered the last word, when an explosion shook the hotel. 
T buried my face in my hands, dreading to look upon the horrid 
spectacle. A burst of laughter from Asmodee, aroused me; he touched 
me with his staff, when suddenly all disappeared, and we were far 
from the fatal spot.” 
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** Now, then! mortal,”’ said the cripple, “ what is your opinion 
about duelling? Should the young man have fought?” 

* Certainly he should, without a doubt !” 

“TI agree with you. Then, strictly speaking, the father of the 
young lady did wrong to prevent him ?” 

** Not at all; he acted wisely. Duelling is a curse, shameful and 
horrible! It is an immoral practice, and might well be ranked in the 
catalogue of crimes !” 

‘‘T agree with you again ; and now, every thing considered, what 
is your opinion 2” 

** My opinion ¢” 

“ Yes, what is your conclusion ?” 

“ Well, by my faith—I don’t know. But your’s, demon?” 

“ Like you, mortal; I do not know; and such is the case very 
frequently in this enlightened age ; our opinions upon most matters 
originate honestly, but our action upon these same matters is very fre- 
quently iniquitous.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“T speak truly.” 

‘In that case, the age is indeed enlightened !’’ 


THE LILY’S WHISPER. 





BY LYDIA H. SIGOURNEY. 


“ Bow down thy head, thou born of clay— 
Bow down thy head to me ;” 
A whispering lily seemed to say, 
As sank the footsteps of the day 
Upon the grassy lea. 


Its dewy lip to mine I prest, 
And drank its murmured sigh : 
A large, round tear lay in its breast, 
“ Hast thou a wo to be confest, 
Thou favorite of the sky ?”’ 


“ Two buds beside my heart awoke, 
More pure than opening day, 
But lo! a hand with sudden stroke, 
Those — from my bosom broke, 
And bore them hence away.” 


Then clearer seemed the lily’s tone, 
My listening ear to meet ; 

“ Think not for sympathy alone, 

Thus unto thee | make my moan, 
Though sympathy is sweet. 


“No! be my loss thy lesson made, 
We love your fragile race, 
Whose lot it is, like us to fade, 
Like us to see in darkness laid 
Your blossoms’ withered grace. 


“ Yet, let the will Supreme be blest, 
And with a spirit meek, 
Shut close the tear-drop in your breast, 
And wear, as badge of Heaven’s sweet rest, . 
Its smile upon your cheek.” 


Hartford, Nov. 25, 1842. 
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TO THEE—SLEEPING. 


BY ORIONIS. 


SLEEP on, belovéd! He who watches nigh, 

Will guard thy couch from harm, and his — vigil 
Shall be thrice repaid, when from the soothing spell 
Of slumber thou awakest ; and thine eye, 

Now curtained by its fringéd lash, shall glow 

As on me bent, with the pure, fervent love, 

Which of thy very nature forms a part ! 


How sweet is thy repose! Upon thy brow 
Of lily-whiteness, strays the unbound tress 

In wavy lines of beauty ; while thy cheek 

Is flushed with the bright rose-tint, and thy lips, 
Like coral glowing—parted half—reveal 

Thy pearly teeth outrivalling the snow. 

Then o’er thy face, so calmly beautiful, 

Flit, ever on anon, the lights and shades 
Which, from the world of radiance without, 
Play through the crevices of the closed blinds, 
Quivering, as the young leaves rustle in the breeze. 


Thou sleepest ! not as sleeps the maiden when 
Her heart beats wildly at some fearful dream 
Of danger, or of harm, to him she loves ; 

Who roams afar, in quest of wealth and fame, 
To bring them as an offering at her shrine, 

That he may knee! not unaccepted there. 

Nor yet as sleeps the guilty one, whose eye 

Is stained with the dark floods of keen remorse : 
Whose pallid cheek is whiter far than that 
Which should have rivaled e’en the lily’s bell, 
But which is trampled, wasted, soiled and lost— 
Her priceless, worthless virtue! Oh! how deep, 
How fathomless her grief—alas! how vain. 

A sea of briny tears could not efface 

The loathsome spot ; and to her aching eyes 
Death, death alovie, can quiet slumber bring ! 


Sleep on, belovéd! in the happy smile 
Which wreathes thy cheek and lip, I fondly trace 

A gushing forth of that full tide of joy, 

Which has its fountain in thy inmost heart : 

And thou art happy! If the fervent love 

Of him to whom the treasure of thy love is given, 

If love for love—if heart for heart returned, 

If every tender look with like repaid— 

Can make thee so, then dearest art thou happy. 

Oh! how my heart hath poured on thee its wealth; 
Till it hath naught worth having, thou hast not— 
Save that supremest love it owes alone 

To God ; and He in mercy grant, that love 

May ne'er by me or thee be else bestowed, 

That when the sleep of Death hath sealed our eyes, 
We may awake again to love in Heaven !. 








eee 
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LAW AND POETRY. 





BY A STUDENT AT LAW 





Iv has always appeared to me, that man possesses a very indefinite 
notion of what is advantageous for him; in other words, his mind is 
so constituted, that it is constantly weaving a web of difficulties and 
technicalities around him, which only serve to dim the lustre of that 
all-pervading principle which poets call the beautiful. This peculiar 
propensity manifests itself every where; in all classes, in all trades, 
in all professions; and when it becomes manifest to the young and 
enthusiastic soul of youth, his fervent and fiery imagination shrinks 
back appalled from its contemplation, and in despair at finding all the 
poetry of life crushed within him by dull and sombre technicalities. 

This is most apparent to the eyes of the hapless youth who under- 
takes the study of the law, a profession whose dull and tremendous 
realities have passed into a proverb. All the musty common-places, 
the technical enormities, and the bad Latin of the schools, seem to 
have been congregated in it, to appal and terrify the gaze of the startled 
neophyte, and teach him to realize with gasping certainty, the necessity 
of the Viginti annorum lucubrationes. He takes up Blackstone’s im- 
mortal Commentaries, and after exploring the first book with a very 
reasonable degree of grumbling, comes, in the course of nature, to 
the second. Ye gods! then comes the tug of war; estates male tail 
special ; contingent and vested remainders; Latin piled upon Latin, 
and definition upon definition—all rush like a troop of grim spectres 
upon his tortured fancy, till, like the Furies, dealing with Orestes, 
they lash him into anger, or lull him into 


“ More than anguish—to despair.” 


Then the student recalls a happier time, when his mind revelled in the 
beautiful, without a breath to dim its glory; when his highest labor 
was the magnificent choruses of Euripides, or the musical odes of 
Horace ; and now, all that he ever delighted in is merged into such 
abstruse, bewildering, appalling technicalities ; such gross violations 
of the end of man’s being; such villanous concretions of mysteries 
as lie before him in all their dread, naked reality. Then is the fatal 
hour for him, unless he is a man like myself, ambitious of rising in 
his profession, and determined to swim the Hellespont of difficulties. 
Day after day he reads his allotted number of pages ; but alas! his 
ideas in regard to tenure by socage, corporeal hereditaments, writs of 
assize, and action of trover and assumpsit, are still as wild and dreamy 
as ever. He is admitted to the bar, by dint of “ cramming ;” but is 
he master of his profession? No! and the consequence is, he never 
excites any attention; his pocket is briefless, his docket unburdened 
by a single writ; and finally he gives up all connection with a profes- 
sion that staggered him with its difficulties, and which he was too un- 
matter-of-fact to master. 

Now, it has been my philanthropic endeavor to suggest a plan, 
whereby all these obstacles may be obviated, and the student no longer 
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deterred by such unheard-of difficulties. Like all great men whose 
noble ambition it has been to confer a lasting benefit upon society, I 
believe I have been cheered and urged on in my undertaking, by some 
of those mysterious promptings, which at all times, and in all countries, 
have animated the movers of new and advantageous doctrines. Like 
the alchymist of old, watching with keen and eager gaze the various 
and gradual progress of his labor, I hung night and day over my 
task—my crucible, human nature, and my furnace its warm passions, 
Time went on, and still my hopes were unconsummated ; still my 
philanthropic design remained unblessed by the light I sought, and 
still the warm impulses that swelled in generous conflict through my 
bosom, remained ungratified. ‘“ Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick,” saith the Scripture ; and verily I found it true in my case. I 
grew morose and melancholy. My former smile of joy was changed 
into a look of muddy despair, till at last one night, as I sauntered upon 
the common, beneath the quiet moon, that astounding light which I 
am now about to reveal to the world, broke in upon my weary soul, 
I scorn to disguise that my heart throbbed warmly and exultingly, as 
my mind ran over the height and depth, the length and breadth of my 
theory ; but though future generations may hallow my name, and be- 
stow upon it eternal praise, I take it not to myself, but accord it all 
to that principle of action within me—the result of my atomic con- 
struction. 

The plan then which I am about to propose is, that we endeavor to 
convert the whole mass of the law into one vast poem! that Blackstone, 
Kent, nay, the immortal Coke upon Lyttleton himself, be reduced to 
poetry ; that writs of declaration, bills in equity, and pleas in abate- 
ment—be filed in rlryme, and that thus the Law may become a study, 
which, to the enthusiastic mind of youth, may afford a thousand sweets, 
and which may be a lure, rather than a stumbling-block to students. 
I know that in this I may meet much opposition, that my theory may 
provoke the cold smile of ridicule and conscious superiority. I know 
that there is a dreamy and chimerical class of Philosophers, who con- 
tend that Law and Poetry possess the same mingling properties as oil 
and water, but I stand upon the impregnable arch of my theory, and 
smile scornfully upon those poor, finite beings, who would seek to sub- 
vert the sublimest scheme that man ever yet conceived. Let the thing 
be tried, and if an act of the legislature ordain that the plan be car- 
ried into operation, I myself will engage to resolye Blackstone into an 
epic poem. 

Fame tells of a certain Judge in S , whose lofty mind will not 
be caged to the dull and prosaic state of the Law at present, and who, 
seeking repose in the white arms of the muses, pours forth his inspira- 
tions in dulcet notes of languishing sweetness. To him be awarded 
the high and noble task of poetizing Coke upon Lyttleton, as his 
powers are well known, and his philanthropy would gladly undertake 
so proud a service. Report also whispers of a young barrister of law, 
whose mind having already shaped and fashioned the poem of “ H . 
would not shrink from the task of versifying Chitty on Pleading, 
Others would be found to undertake other works; aud I myself give 
below a specimen of a Writ of Declaration, which I intend shall one 

day supply the place of the present printed form. What though 
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Judge H start aside, trembling and aghast? What though Judge 
N—— grow pale and red by turns?) What though Judge D— L 
become ominously mirthful over its pages? Time will recommend a 
cause in itself so good and holy ; and future generations will yet wor- 
ship the name which I intend to give to the public, only when Coke 
upon Lyttleton is printed with capitals at the beginning of every line, 


and when our State and City Courts teem with poetical deeds and 
declarations ! 








(Here followeth the Writ of Declaration.] 
Chatham Superior Court. 
May Term, 1842. 


Isatan FupGEe 
- vs. Case. 
Nenemian Bounty. 
State of Georgia, 
Chatham County. 


@nto the Honorable Judge, Promised by surety of his name, 
Superior Court of Chatham County, To pay each item of the same, 

Petition of Isaiah Fudge, When it was due, without neglect, 
SHEWETH that Nehemiah Bounty | According to its whole effect. 

To your petitioner justly owes : 
Five hundred dollars and a cent, | AND Now wHEREAs the said N. Bounty, 
Unto said Nehemiah lent, On day and year already said, 
Exclusive of the interest due, At Lenthen, lying in said County, 
Upon the note as shown to you: Considering each premise read ; 

FoR THAT WHEREAS at last month’s close, | Then and there promised to pay the 
To wit, the one and twentieth day, | Aforesaid sum to said Isaiah ; 
Falling within the month of May, | Yet he hath disregarded wholly 
In Eighteen hundred forty-two The promises that he hath made, 
In China, city of Loo-Choo— And not one single cent hath paid 
Which plain and truly to all eyes, To your petitioner, who hath suffered 
Within the county Chatham lies— So much by being fumed and puckered, 
Made by his sure and true inditing, Beside the constant melancholy, 
And signed his proper note in writing, The nightmares, the incessant dun— 
And thereby promised for the value, Beneath a hot and fervid sun— 
Received in twenty pounds of tallow, | That he lays damages as follows— 

To pay to your petitioner, one day | (We fill the blank,) One Thousand Dollars. 


After the date thereof was past— ne 
Which time has now at length elapsed— | WHEREFORE, Petitioner now prays 


Five hundred dollars and a cent | Process may issue to require, 
According to his settlement, | As declaration truly says, 

While he delivered then and there | ‘The aforesaid debtor Nehemiah, 
This note to your petitioner, On pain of suffering legal menaces, 
And taking in consideration | 'T’ appear and answer in the premises. 


Each premise of the declaration, Plaintiffs Att 


MICHAEL McGurnev: 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 


How welcome is this season of repose ! 
Now on our hours of toil the sun hath set, 
And a rich flood of radiance lingers yet— 
A parting blessing which he well bestows, 
In token that his next bright advent brings 
The day of rest from all but sacred care, 
When the pure soul the holy bliss may share 
Of heavenward soaring, as on angel’s wings ! 
Tis good from earnest toil awhile to rest, 
The bow too long unstrung at length must break ; 
The hope of ease is labor's sweetest zest ; 
Man toileth ever for some future's sake : 
Yet he alone is wise, who strives to gain 


Rest in that clime where “there is no more pain !" 
1842. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


Ramsxes 1n Yucatan, or Notes of Travel through the Peninsula, including a Visit to 
the Remarkable Ruins of Chi-Chen, Kahbah, Zayi and Uxmal. With numerous illus- 
trations. By B.M.Norman. One vol. 8vo.pp.304. New-York: J. & H. G. Langley. 


Tue public curiosity and expectation with regard to this work, raised as they have 
been by the heraldings of the New-York press, will, we doubt not, be fully gratified 
and realized in its actual interest, both of matter and manner. The appearance of the 
elegant volumes by Mr. Stephens on Central America, a country concerning which we 
knew so little and perhaps thought less! could not fail to awaken among us an intense 
desire to know more of the wonders, at which they afforded us such charming and de- 
lightful glances. The discovery, on this continent, of the ruins of once vast and magni- 
ficent cities, with their usual accompaniments of gorgeous palaces, proud temples and 
splendid monuments, was well calculated to startle the public mind, and excite its atten- 
tion to an extraordinary degree ; and every addition to the wonderful facts concerning 
them, would, of course, be hailed with increasing interest and satisfaction. 

In the very beautiful volume before us, the reader—who may be so fortunate as to 
command its pages—will find ample sources of pleasure. He will follow the author 
with delight, and when he shall close the book, will, we are well persuaded, regret that 
he has not a second volume in store. Mr. Norman modestly disclaims, in his preface, 
any purpose of making a book, whose first claim should be its literary character; and if 
we admit the implied inferiority of the style to the subject of his work, we do so not to 
disparage the former, but to express our high estimation of the latter. The style is sim- 
ple and chaste, with much of that grace of narrative composition, which is sometimes 
termed naturalness. There is no attempt at display, a negative excellence which will 
be universally appreciated. But we are keeping the reader too long from the subject of 
the work. 

Mr. Norman has explored thoroughly a considerable portion of the ground on which 
Mr. Stephens only touched, and has extended the field of his observation and research 
beyond that of his predecessor. Mr. Stephens was at Uxmal, but has given us very 
scanty records of its wonderful ruins—and this deficiency is fully supplied in the new 
work before us. Of the other prominent points of interest in Mr. Norman’s tour, we 
have now, for the first time, any published intelligence. Much therefore—indeed the 
greater part, of the book will be entirely new to the reader, and novelty is no small re- 
commendation in these times of hackneyed themes and worn-out subjects. 

Mr. Norman commenced his interesting tour in the fall of 1841, from New-Orleans— 
his home—and entered the province of Yucatan, at the port of Sisal. The author's 
journey is pleasantly described, but before we give our readers any extracts from his 
pages, we must beg them to imagine themselves fairly arrived at the first great point of 
interest, the ruined city of Chi-Chen,* of which he discourses as follows : 


_ “It was on the morning of the 10th of February that I directed my steps, for the first 
time, toward the ruins of the ancient city of Cu1-Cuen. On arriving in the immediate 





* Chi-Chen signifies “ Mouth of a Well.” 
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neighborhood, I was compelled to cut my way through an almost impermeible thicket 
of underbrush, interlaced, and bound together with strong tendrils and vines; in which 
labor I was assisted by my diligent aid and companion José. I was finally enabled to 
effect a passage, and, in the course of a few hours, found myself in the presence of the 
ruins which I sought. 

“For five days did I wander up and down among these crumbling monuments of a city 
which, I hazard little in saying, must have been one of the largest the world has ever 
seen. I beheld before me for a circuit of many miles in diameter, the walls of palaces 
and temples and pyramids, more or less dilapidated. The earth was strewed, as far as 
the eye could distinguish, with columns, some broken and some nearly perfect, which 
seemed to have been planted there by the genius of desolation which presided over this 
awful solitude. Amid these solemn memorials of departed generations, who have died 
and left no marks but these, there were no indications of animated existence, save from 
the bats, the lizards, and the reptiles, which now and then emerged from the crevices of 
the tottering walls and crumbling stones that were strewed upon the ground at their base. 
No marks of human footsteps, no signs of previous visiters, were discernible ; nor is there 
good reason to believe that any person, whose testimony of the fact has been given to 
the world, had ever before broken the silence which reigns over these sacred tombs of a 
departed civilization. As I looked about me and indulged in these reflections, I felt awed 
into perfect silence. To speak then, had been profane. A revelation from heaven could 
not have impressed me more profoundly with the solemnity of its communication, than 
I was now impressed by finding myself the first, probably, of the present generation of 
civilized men walking the streets of this once mighty city, and amid 


‘Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous.’ 


For a long time I was so distracted with the multitude of objects which crowded upon 
my mind, that I could take no note of them in detail. It was not until some hours had 
elapsed that my curiosity was sufficiently under control to enable me to examine them 
with any minuteness.” 


Mr. Norman was visited daily, during his labors of exploration, by Indians from a great 
distance around, to whom his toil was a mystery, and at which they expressed in their 
countenances, unfeigned wonder. ‘These Indians knew nothing of the origin of the 
great ruins about them, and Mr. Norman tells us, that all his efforts to discover any tradi- 
tions or legends, which could possibly throw light on the subject, were in vain. Hence 
he resolved to examine the ruins in detail, and many pages are devoted to his elaborate 
descriptions of the most prominent objects he encountered. Among these were localities 
which he designates as the Temple, the Pyramid, the Dome, and the House of the 
Caciques. The “Temple,” as seen in the illustrative plate, exhibits four walls enclosing 
a space nearly five hundred feet in length, strewed with all kinds of ruins—columns, 
ornaments, blocks of stone, etc. The luxuriant vegetation every where opposed his pro- 
gress. The “ Pyramid,” he describes as follows : 


“Tt was a majestic pile ; measuring, at its base, about five hundred and fifty feet, with 
its sides facing the cardinal points. The angles and sides were beautifully laid with 
stones of an immense size, gradually lessening, as the work approached the summit or 


platform. , , 
“ On the east and north sides are flights of small stone steps, thirty feet wide at the 
base, and narrowing as they ascend. . . The bases are piled up with ruins, and 


overgrown with a rank grass and vines, and it was only after great labor, that | was 
enailed to reach the side facing the east. Here I found two square stones of an enor- 
mous size, partly buried in the ruins, which ] cleared away. They were plainly carved, 
representing some monster with wide extended jaws, with rows of teeth and a protruding 
tongue. These stones from their position were evidently the finish to the base of the 
steps.” 


On the summit of the pyramid, our author found a terrace, from the centre of which 
rises a square building, one hundred and seventy feet square, and twenty feet high. In 
this curiously located edifice are rooms and corridors—the latter sustained by stone pillars 
bearing evident traces of elaborate ornament. He says : 


“These rooms and halls are plastered with a superior finish, and shadowy-painted 
figures are still perceptible. The exterior of the building had been built of fine hewn, 
and uniform blocks of stone, with entablatures of a superior order, and projecting cornices. 
I could find no access to the top but by the pillars, and by cutting steps in the stone and 
mortar of the broken edge of the facade, by which, and the aid of the bushes, I reached 
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the summit. I found it J em level, and one of its corners broken and tumbling down: 

The whole was covered with a — soil, in which trees and S$ were growing in pro- 

fusion. From this height I enjoyed a magnificent coup d’ail of all the ruins, and the 

vast plain around them. I planted a staff upon the summit with a es ge ger to float 

upon the breeze, and after much speculation and reflection, with which I do not intend 

to trouble my readers, I made my way down again, as surveyors say, ‘to the place of 
ginning,’ at’ much more rapid rate than I ascended.” 


We must pass over his detailed descriptions of the other ruins of Chi-Chen, though 
we should be glad to linger awhile at the magnificent “ House of the Caciques,” “ the 
most strange and incomprehensible pile of architecture” which our author ever met 
with, “ elegant, elaborate, stupendous, yet belonging to no order now known to us.” He 
says of these ruins : 


“They are situated on a plain of many miles in circumference, nearly in the centre of 
the province : upwards of one hundred miles from the sea, and away from all communi- 
gation. They have no apparent order, or laying out of streets, as the plan shows; but 
that they bear evidence of a people highly skilled in the mechanical arts, as also in a 
portion of the sciences, must be conclusive to my readers. 

“The buildings which are now in the most perfect state of preservation, are the 
temple, castle, pyramid, and other erections, upon a succession of terraces composed of 
rubble, imbedded in mortar, held together by finished walls of concrete limestone; the 
sides of which are invariably located with reference to the foiir cardinal points, and the 
principal fronts facing the east. 

“The walls of the building sre perpendicularly, generally, to one-half the height 
where there are entablatures; above which, to the cornice, the facades aré laid off in 
compartments, which are elaborately ornamented with stone sculpture-work over a dia- 
mond lattice ground, illustrated with hieroglyphic figures of various kinds; the whole 
interspersed with chaste and unique borders, executed with the greatest possible skill 
and precision. The stones are cut in parallelopipeds of about twelve inches in length 
and six in breadth ; the interstices filled up of the same material of which the terraces 
are composed. The height of these buildings generally is twenty-five feet. They are 
limited to one story, long and narrow, without windows. The rooms are confined to a 
double range, receiving no othér light than what passes through the door-way. The 
ceilings are built in the form of an acute-angled arch by layers of flat stones, the edges 
bein; Sevelled and carried up to the apex, upon which rests a stone that serves as a key. 

“ The interior of some of the most important of these rooms is finished with a beautiful 
white composition, laid on with the greatest skill. Fresco painting in these rooms is also 
observable, and the colors still in good preservation ; sky blue and light green being the 
thost prominent. Figures of Indian characters can be discerned, but not with stfficient 
distinctness for the subject to be traced. The floors are covered with a hard composition, 
which shows marks of wear. The doorways are nearly a square of about seven feet, 
somewhat resembling the Egyptian; the sides of which are formed of large blocks of 
hewn stone. In some instances the lintels are of the same material, with hieroglyphics 
and lines carved upon the outer surfaces. Stone rings, and holes at the sides of the door- 
ways, indicate that doors once swung upon them.” 


At Cantamayec, our traveller had his patience tried, as many others have before him. 
On arriving at the Casa-real of the “miserable town,” he found it full of Indians and 
half-breeds holding a festival, “ merry and drunk.” He applied for a place and for food, 
but in vain, and he proceeds to say : 


“The prospect was, that we were to ‘hang out’ for the night. Remonstrance was 
thought of ; but experience had long since taught me that remonstrance with these peo- 
ple was vain. A man in the crowd was observed with trousers on; and with him I 
thought something might be done, but I was made to perceive that trousers are only the 
uniform, but not an evidence of civilization. A squally night was before*me, and no 
prospect of a shelter. I thought of trying ‘ the plenipo’—a la Stephens—but my starred 
and striped blanket was in tatters, and I had no “half dollars ? Sunk as I was in the 
abyss of trouble, my magical coat never occurred to me! Ata complete loss what to do 
we walked about the town, in anticipation of some favorable accident, followed by a con- 
course of idle Indians. We were about returning to our horses in despair, when, ing 
a hut, with its only door half opened, we saw an old woman lying in her hammock, sick. 

“I thought of the ‘medico.’ With this ray of hope to encourage me I entered, blessing 
the house and its inmates with the best Latin I could muster. fy dim light was burning 
in a calabash, which stood in the corner. In the centre of the room were some half-ex- 
tinguished embers, with the few cooking utensils which the cuisine of this country require, 
being near them. A girl was engaged in making some cooling drink for the invalid, and, 
upon the whole, I felt that my prospects were looking up. I drew up a stool to the 
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side of the hammock, and looked the ‘medico’ at the invalid, to the best of my ability. 
The Indians from without were collecting around; I talked in a very deliberate tone, as 
if just bursting with a plethora of science, felt the pulse, and examined the tongue ! 

“ At this stage of proceedings an Indian bent down to my ear, and asked in a low 
yoice, if he should go for food for our horses? 1 graciously consented! I showed my 
pocket compass, the nearest approach to a surgical instrument of any thing I had about 
me, made a few more learned remarks upon the pathogenetic and therapeutic properties 
of matter, and advised the patient to bathe her feet, and hold her tongue ! 

“The fire upon the floor was rekindled ; eggs and tortillas were soon placed before us, 
and I venture to say that no catechumen in medicine ever received his first professional 
fee with more delight than I did mine upon this occasion. The patient declared herself 
to be much better. So wasI. I soon began to feel myself at home. Jose made ready 
our hammocks, drove the intruding Indians out of the house, and in a few moments we 
buried all our cares and troubles in deep undisturbed slumbers.” 


The Ruins of Kahbah next engaged the attention of Mr. Norman, but they are far less 
interesting than those of Chi-Chen, and indeed offer nothing of special interest. Those 
of Zayi are most delightfully situated in the midst of beautiful hills, presenting on every 
side an enchanting landscape. 


“ The principal one is composed of a double structure, an immense pile facing the south, 
and canting upon a slight natural elevation. The first foundation is now so broken that 
its original form cannot be fully determined ; but it probably was that of a parallelogram. 
Its front wall shows the remains of rooms and ceilings, with occasional pillars, which, no 
doubt, supported the corridors. The height of this wall is about twenty eet, and, as near 
as I was able to measure around its base, (owing to the accumulation of ruins,) it was 
ascertained to be two hundred and sixty feet long, and one hundred and sixteen wide.” 


Arrived at Uxmal, our traveller, after hesitating which of the splendid but ruined struc- 
tures around him he should choose as his temporary abode, fixed upon the most con- 
spicuous, which he denominates the “Governor's House ;” but he did not find the 
governor athome! His dragoman made seats in the parlor, of ornamented stones, and he 
adds : 

“We then felt ourselves perfectly at home, and ready to receive our friends as soon 
as they might be pleased to wait on us. From our door we could see, on our right, 
beautiiul hilis, undulating like the ground swell of the sea; on the left, the Cordilleras, 
looking down with an air of great complaisance upon the plains beneath. Nature is 
renewing the fields, far as the eye can reach, while in the foreground are the time-defyin 
monuments of other days, garlanded with luxuriant shrubs and flowers, to sustain whic’ 


they had been compelled to give up their own symmetry and beauty. It was Nature in 
her second childhood.” 


We have not room to allude particularly to the principal ruins of Uxmal. They are 
called by the natives, the Governor's House, the Nun’s House, and the Pyramid. In 
their main features they bear great analogy to the ruins of Chi-Chen, and we have no 
doubt that Mr. Norman is strictly correct in saying that “ months might be spent among 
them, and then one would only have entered upon the threshhold of an investigation 
into their wonders.” 

In the ninth chapter our author treats of the origin and design of these ruined edifices 
and monuments. This is a subject of no common interest to every intelligent reader. 
What race of men have lived and toiled and passed away, even to their very name, in 
the land, where our most elegant and extensive architectural works dwindle into insig- 
nificance in comparison with the evident grandeur of their achievements ? 

The ruinsedescribed by Messrs. Stephens and Norman are “not a tithe of those still 
remaining uninvestigated on the American continent, and perhaps in the single province 
of Yucatan.” Who built these? Who built the vast tumuli, and pyramidal structures 
which are found in almost every region of our country—especially in the valley of the 
Ohio? Wirt supposes three distinct races to have occupied this country before the pre- 
sent race of white men ; the first a civilized race which has passed away many centuries, 
the second an inferior race, and the third the western Indians. The opinions of anti- 
quarians are, of course, very various on this interesting question. There is room for 
speculation, and the time has yet to come when certainty shal] put an end to it forever. 
We will give our readers Mr. Norman's speculations in his own words, 
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“ Whatever diversity of origin may have existed among the races of Indians, whose 
remains are the burden of our speculations, one thing is certain, that the builders of the 
ruins of the city of Chi-Chen and Uxmal excelled in the mechanic and the fine arts. It 
is obvious that they were a cultivated, and doubtless a very numerous people. . . It 
is also pretty obvious that Chi-Chen, and the other cities of Yucatan, were built by a 
nation of slaves. All the buildings whose remains are now visible, were evidently con- 
structed to gratify the pride of a single man or setof men. They were monuments 
raised to the glory of the few at the expense of the thousands. They are not the kind of 
works that the people join in building of their own free will. They answer no public 
purpose or convenience. No nation of freemen would spend their money or labor in 
that way. We may safely conclude that the doctrines of free age one were quite 
unknown among this ancient — ; that they were governed by a despotism, and that 
they were taxed contrary to t eir will, for these, the only works which were to memo- 

jalize their servitude to posterity. 

“So much for the builders of these ruins. The next question which occurs—when 
were they built? is, if possible, more difficult of solution than the one of which I have 
been speaking. : 

“The only way to get any idea of the age of these ruins, is by comparison with the 
remains of other cities of whose age we have some knowledge. Measuring their age 
by such a scale, the mind is startled at their probable antiquity. The pyramids and 
temples of Yucatan seem to have been old in the days of Pharaoh. Before the eye of 
the imagination, 

*Their lonely columns stand sublime, 
Flinging their shadows from on high, 

Like dials, which the wizard Time 

Has raised to count his ages by.’” 


Mr. Norman gives us a pleasant account of his journey to Campeachy, and of the 
objects of interest at this Mexican city. From the neighborhood of this place our author 
collected a great variety of relics; bones, idols, fragments, flint spear-heads and axes, etc. 
These he brought with him to this country. Many drawings of these curious remains 
of “ buried ages” are given in connection with their description, and the idols are par- 
ticularly grotesque and unique. 

There is yet much country to be explored in Central America, abounding with buried 
cities and gigantic ruins; and this will undoubtedly, ere long, attract curious visiters, 
from whose researches the public may expect continued gratification. We shall look 
with a tenfold interest for the new work of Stephens, which is about to issue from the 
press. 

In one of thé last chapters Mr. Norman describes the political history of Yucatan, 
which he says “may be skipped by those who are not fond of politics.” It is not with- 
out interest, however, to the genera! reader. The influence of the press is very limited. 
Two or three small papers, printed at Merida, and mostly filled with stories “and local 
news, and a pourly sustained literary periodical at Campeachy, constitute’ its whole 
strength in Yucatan, and this is entirely subservient to the “ powers that be.” Alas, for 
the poor editor in that province. He is even worse off than with us ! 

The last chapter of Mr. Norman’s book will interest every philologist. It is an ad- 
mirable view of American languages in general, and a particular sketch of the Maya 
tongue. In an Appendix is a vocabulary of this language, and many valuable addenda 
to the text of the volume. 

The whole work is alike creditable to the taste and industry of the author and his 
enterprising publishers. The embellishments of the volume are neither few nor inferior. 
Many of them are exceedingly chaste and effective, being executed in the new style of 
lithotint of which our readers have already had beautiful specimens. The drawings 
were made by Mr. Norman, on the spot, and may, of course, be relied on as accurate 
pictures. 

The work will undoubtedly have what is technically called, “a great run,” and we 
are very sure it deserves it. Commending it to our readers, we bring this protracted 
notice to a close, with this apology for its length—that hundreds who read our pages will 
not see Mr. Norman’s book, at least at present, since it cannot be circulated in newspaper 
form at the rate of twenty-five cents, as most of the popular foreign works of the day 
are, to the very serious depreciation of our own literature, and we must think, to the 
great injury of the legitimate interests of our publishers. 
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Tue Conpition AND Fate or Encianp. By C. Epwarps Lester. In two vols, 
12mo. pp. 278. 307 New-York: J. & H.G. Langley. 


Tut Rey. C. Edwards Lester was, we believe, one of those ultra-benevolent persons 
who went to London as a member of the “ World’s Convention,” as it was pompously 
styled by the Abolitionists, who originated it. This celebrated “ Convention” turned out 
a great failure—a “ridiculus mus ;’ and Mr. Lester returned home, and disappointed, 
doubtless, in not having secured the notoriety he hoped for from the part hé should play 
in the “ World’s Convention,” he conceived the felicitous idea of writing a book, and so 
making a speculation out of his visit after all. In a little while he produced two volumes, 
which, from their novel and assuming title—“ The Glory and Shame of England”—at- 
tracted considerable attention. Those volumes were written in a vain and inflated style, 
and contained many plagiarisms and falsities, which were promptly exposed by the pub- 
lic reviewers. The work was answered by an anonymous writer, evidently an English- 
man, who, together with much candor and fairness, exhibited in his “ Vindication” a 
characteristic sensitiveness and impatience under the strictures of Mr. Lester, which 
betrayed him into some asperity of manner. 

The present volumes—sent forth in a most beautiful dress—with a title sufficiently 
sounding and ominous, are a continuation of the former work, in which the author con- 
templates, with prophetic ken, the coming fate of England—* the mistress of the seas.” 
His book will undoubtedly attract much notice, and be extensively read. There will, 
moreover, be a great difference of opinion as to its conclusions and predictions. It is no 
difficult task to write an exciting, 2 startling book about England, such as Mr. Lester has 
now produced. It requires but a very ordinary degree of intelligence to glean from the 
daily and occasional records of a vast nation, a collection of facts and incidents, which, 
in the aggregate, make a picture of a most fearfully appalling aspect. Mr. Lester's work 
is little more than a mere compilation—a book of startling extracts, linked together with 
most ominous remarks and inferences. The author is evidently most deeply prejudiced 
against the “ father land,” and we should think delights in giving utterance to his croak- 
ings and forebodings of wo—wo to the “ fast-anchored isle.” We are not so blind to the 
“signs of the times’’ as to be ignorant that there is something ominous and critical in the 
present condition of England. We believe that there are elements at work in that 
nation, which will, sooner or later, assume form, and exhibit themselves in important 
changes ; but we do not believe that England is on the eve of a dark, dreadful, and 
desolating Revolution, for such must be the features of a Revolution there, if it ever 
come—which heaven forbid. 

It cannot be questioned that there are many and dreadful evils in England, over which 
her philanthropists, and ours, may and do weep—evils, abuses, which cry aloud for Re- 
form ; but we cannot be made to believe, that many of Mr. Lester’s revolting pictures 
are not destitute both of the light and shadow of truth. 

The work is divided into Ten Books. In the first we have a glance at the magnifi- 
cence and power of the British empire, which is most happily and exquisitely illustrated 
in the vignette, by a design of Chapman’s—a noble ship in all the pride and majesty of 
her beauty, which in the second volume, to illustrate the coming “fate” of England, is 
represented as dismantled and wrecked. 

Mr. Lester has amplified the beautiful tribute which Webster paid to Britain in one of 
his speeches, and which has been paraphrased as follows : 


“A power whose flag is never furled, 
Whose morning drum beats round the world.” 


Ini his somewhat stilted style he says : 


“Her power seems omnipresent; her ships circle the pole, and ‘ put a girdle round the 
earth ;’”” [but not “in forty minutes’—he might have added.) “ Her cannon look inte 
every harbor, and her commerce flows into every nation.” 

VOL. Il “ 
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There is truth as well as vigor in the following passage : 


“To England we accord greatness ; there is something in her name which awes man- 
ind. The pressure of her hand is felt on every government, and her voice is heard at 
the council boards of every nation. To one who looks only on the territory of England 
proper, the extent of her dominion seems incredible. That a small island should rule 
f continents is indeed strange. No other nation since Rome has so expanded herself, 
reached out such long arms, and with them grasped so much, and so strongly. How so 
small a body can extend and wield such immense limbs, surprises those who calculate 
ower from physical force. It is the moral power of England that has carried her so 


h. Mind and skill multiply physical power a hundred fold. It is true of nations as 
of individuals.” 


In the succeeding books Mr. Lester has given us highly wrought, and, we must be- 
lieve, often exaggerated descriptions of the past and present sufferings and oppressions 
and crimes of the people of Great Britain. The author has adduced isolated facts in 
proof of what he claims as general rules or principles, a mode of reasoning neither 
honorable nor honest. Yet, while we believe that he has—perchance wilfully—falsely 
colored many of the pictures he has drawn, we feel and know, from undoubted sources, 
that many others are fearfully accurate and life-like. 

We cannot pretend to analyze the work, or to present any thing like an abstract of its 
topics. This is not our purpose. We designed merely to notice its general features and 
its style, and to express our opinion of the qualifications of the author for the great 
task he has assumed. 

In reading the hundreds of extracts which he presents, illustrative of human misery 
and wo—much of it, we doubt not, almost inseparable from a densely crowded popula- 
tion, our heart has bled with sympathy and pity, and shame that such things are so in 
enlightened and christian England ; but do the existence of dreadful abuses in the mines 
and factories of England necessarily involve the terrible fate which the author ima- 
gines? We apprehend not. These abuses have not hitherto been generally known 
in theland. They were wrought literally in the “ pit,” and figuratively in darkness—in 
secret. They have been exposed; the heart of humanity has revolted and bled—and 
the philanthropist of England has set about the task of reforming these evils. Cannot 
this blessed work be done—and England's “ fate’’ averted ? 

But the most ominous features in England’s condition are “the oppressive laws,” the 
“ grinding exactions” and the “ determination of the aristocracy to maintain their livings 
and power”—to all which is opposed, our knowing author declares, the “ feeling and 
determination of the people” to shake them off—to revolt! He must be a most wonder- 
fully quick and acute observer to have become so perfectly familiar, in a few days, with 
the policy and principles, and feelings of a vast nation. But we did not expect any 
modesty of pretensions, in a book written by C. Edwards Lester. How will our friends 
across the water like the following pretty compliment ? 


“ Obeying no law but her own imperious will, she has conquered without justice, and 
slaughtered without mercy. Her throne, based on the necks of the people, has grown 
with oppression. No enlightened nation has ever in time of peace inflicted such 
suffering upon its subjects. "he records of no nation present so dark, so bloody a pic- 
ture, as that of England's jurisdiction over Ireland. Her very church has robbed the 
poor, and imprisoned the widow, and him that had no helper, under the blasphemous 
pretence that she was doing God’s service. And if it be true that God visits the iniqui- 
ties of rulers on their own heads, and the cry of the poor reaches his ear, and he does 


break the arm of the oppressor, then the doom of Babylon is written on the walls of her 
greatness.” 


We have but little sympathy with the “church and state” alliance of England, or 
with any of her oppressive measures towards the poor, even though they may be but the 
result of a mistaken policy, but we have even less for such a man as C. Edwards Lester, 
who with a few statistics, and fewer observations of England’s “shame,” ventures to 
announce that she is ripe for Revolution. 

In concluding our notice of these extraordinary volumes, we would repeat, that it is 
an easy matter to write a fearful, startling book about England—the repository of so 
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much blended good and evil! It would not be difficult to write the “Glory and the 
Shame” or the “ Fate and Condition” of our own Republican America, and in them to 
record things which would make our ears tingle and our cheeks blush. We find less 
fault with the matter, (which is two-thirds quoted,) than with the spirit and the style of 
the volumes before us. Would it not be well for the author to “sound the alarm” on 
the very shores of Albion, till her white cliffs should echo and reécho the startling ery— 
“Wo to England! Wo to England! Her doom is nigh!” It is really of immense mo- 
ment that she be specially advised of her approaching “ fate !”’ 


American Nores For GENERAL CircuLaTion. By Cuaries Dickens. One vol. 
12mo. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 


We did not read this much abused book until we had seen it noticed in nearly all our 
exchanges; not that we were indifferent to its claims, but simply because we were not 
fortunate enough to secure a copy, even of the newspaper editions. The consequence 
was, that when, at last, we received the work, we sat down to.its perusal with very un- 
settled opinions as to its merits or demerits, yet perhaps rather in a humor to be displeased 
than otherwise. We had not read ten pages before we began to smile, and that cheer- 
fully, “ with the author,” at his graphic descriptions of “ going away,” and the “ passage 
out.” Much of it has been our own experience “at sea.” We began speedily to recog- 
nize the pencil of the once “ inimitable Boz’”’—the inimitable still, in spite of all that may 
be said or written to the contrary. We read on and on, and were gratified to find that 
Mr. Dickens had uttered no libels, none wilfully at least, upon our country, our people, 
our manners, or our institutions, except that of slavery ; in treating of which he displays 
his utter ignorance of the subject, and his natural and to-be-expected bitterness against 
the system and its upholders. We could wish that Mr. Dickens had visited the South, 
and judged for himself, before he penned his stale and often-refuted calumnies upon our 
citizens, and his gross misrepresentations of a system which, at the worst, is infinitely 
superior, even by the confession of Mr. Lester, an abolitionist, to the system of white 
slavery so fearfully prevalent in some parts of the author's land. We are sorry that the 
“amiable Boz,” as he has been often called, laid aside in this instance his amiability, 
and suffered his prejudices to control his heart and his pen. In other respects we find 
little to condemn in the “American Notes ;” little cause for the tempest of “ critic wrath” 
which some reviewers have raised. ‘There are many instances of exaggeration in the 
book; many caricatures—excellent ones too, by the way—many descriptions which, if 
taken literally, defy belief, as they were doubtless designed todo. But we observe that 
these caricatures are not generally of national character, or of important matters, but 
rather of ludicrous incidents, or, it may be, of much-prevailing habits which deserve 
ridicule—and worse ! 

When Mr. Dickens tells us that he found his berth in a canal boat, after careful mea- 
surement, to be just the width of an ordinary sheet of Bath post letter paper, and that in 
order to get into it, he laid down on the floor, and rolling gently in, stopped immediately 
he touched the matrass, and remained for the night with that side uppermost which 
“ happened” up; and further describes his terror and apprehension on discovering above 
him a very tight sacking bag containing a heavy gentleman, and his reflections upon the 
grief of his wife and children, should the heavy gentleman come down upon him in the 
night. When he describes all this, what reader feels himself imposed upon, or supposes 
that the writer desired to produce any thing else than—a laugh! Now this is a fair 
specimen of the exaggeration of the “ Notes.” One reviewer, speaking of the author's 
genius, says it lies in his power of distortion! Perhaps it does—but if so, we greatly 
admire his exquisite deformities ! 

There are many beautiful passages in the “ Notes ;’’ passages in which the author of 
the “Old Curiosity Shop” appears to the reader in all his exquisite genius and power. 
It were a vain task now to quote them ; they have been read, and, we doubt not, appre- 
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ciated, in almost every dwelling in the land. Never was a book made with a truer title ; 
and if the charge of vanity may hold against it, that of false assumption certainly does 
not. Fifty thousand copies, at least, of the work have been printed and read—each by 
how many readers, think you?—in our land. Have not thousands of gentle eyes glistened 
with pleasure over its many tributes to the goodness, the g ity, the nobl of 
our countrymen, the beauty and modesty of our women—the value and dignity and 
efficiency of our institutions? “Boz” has done us ample justice, generally. His book, 
taken as a whole, is not a happy literary performance. We apprehend it never was 
designed to be. It contains, moreover, egotism, twattle and trifling; but these are the 
weeds, and not the staple of the work ; and if it adds nothing to the author’s reputation, 
which is likely, we hardly believe it will seriously diminish it, even with its disaffected 
readers. Will not the forth~ ming work of Mr Dickens be as eagerly sought after as 
his former productions? Nous yerrons! 

Probably every reader has made up his mind about the merits of this work, and we 
but waste our time in further remark. We will close this desultory notice of it with the 
following verses to its author : 





AN IMPROMPTU TO “BOz.” 


An eyil genius, Dickens, brought thee o’er 
The broad Atlautic, to our western shore; 
For though thy course was one of pomp and show, 
Where’er thy authorship but deigned to go— 
Though dinners, suppers, sourées, fétes and balls, 
Were tendered thee in Fashion’s proudest halls; 
Though at the mention of thy magic name, 
Ten thousand voices swelled in loud acclaim; 
And when aguiu thy course to Albion’s isle 
Was bent, the sun-shine of a nation’s smile 
Fell on thy path-way, and with fav’ring gales 
A nation’s praises rose to swell thy sails :— 
Yet, when from thy fair iskand-home there came, 
In quick return for all the wealth of fame 
We lavished on thee here, a flood of ‘* Notes” — 
Not such as those on which the banker doats— 
But “ Notes for general circulation” 
‘T'roughout the cis-atlantic nation ; 
The eager crowd the promised pay receives 
Tn ample sized and specious looking leaves, 
But as our eyes devour the printed form, 
In every bosom sweils an angry storm: 
We read some bitter things, and know them true— 
But oh! to think they should be told by you! 
We trusted thou wouldst e’en our foibles praise— 
Our virtues to Fame’s proudest summit raise! 
But find, alas! we did not fill thine eyes 
To blindness with our fétes aud novelties: 
Thou didst not, with our wines and dinners, 
Swallow the faults of us poor sinners ; 
Hadst thou but flattered as we flattered thee, 
‘Thy “ Notes” had been our noblest currency : 
Sut now they are “ protested,” and their source 
Is honored with a very “ general” curse! 
Oh Boz! thy name and credit’s goue— 
‘Till the next issue of thy Notes comes on! 


An Apprgss, delivered before the Phi Delta and Thalian Societies of Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity on Nov. 16th, 1842, by Hon. R. M. Cuaruron; pp. 13: Milledgeville. 


The late commencement of Oglethorpe University must have been an occasion of 
great interest and high intellectual gratification ; and we deeply regret that on the very 
eve of the season we were disappointed in our sometime cherished purpose of being a 
sharer therein. The honorary speakers on the occasion were Doctor W. Bacon Stevens, 
before the Alumni; and the Hon. Robert M. Charlton before the literary societies of the 
University. The oration of Doctor Stevens has, we believe, been published, but a copy 
has not reached us. It is spoken of as a brilliant effort, worthy the occasigen and the 
speaker. We nothing doubt it. 
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The address of our highly esteemed friend and correspondent, Judge Cuar.ron, is 
before us, and while we record our earnest admiration of its style and spirit, we cannot 
forbear giving our readers the proof of their excellence in some extracts. The orator 
was brief, very brief his hearers thought, if they agree with us. His theme was life 
and its moral obligations, and most happily did he enforce their importance. Asa literary 
performance, perhaps the address is slightly defective—lacking unity. Its passages, its 
thoughts rather, are 


“ Like orient pearls at random strung ;” 


but we cannot regard this as a fault, since the speaker's aim was evidently to reach the 
hearts of his auditors, and not to display his learning. The following passage beautifully 
enforces the truth that mental training without moral culture is deleterious rather than 
beneficial. 


“TI concede that the great duty which is due from manhood to childhood and youth is 
that of education. And I use that word in its broadestsense. 1 do not mean exclusively 
that mental training which makes the youthfu) understanding, the recipient of the lan- 
guages of the ancients—of the history of the past—of the modern sciences—that im- 
presses upon it the rules of logic, and the principles of rhetoric—and then leaves it to 
make such use of these treasures as may seem best to its untutored powers. If this is 
what is meant by education, and if the kindness which we owe to our offspring and 
juniors stops here, itis a matter of considerable doubt to me, if we do not confer an injury 

nstead of a benefit. If we had suffered the child to grow up without this lore, he would 

rougher and more intractable, it is true, but left to himself he would have discovered 
by himself and for himself, that practical knowledge which would have enabled him to 
have understood his fellow-man—that would have braced him up for life’s rough paths, 
and man’s fierce struggles, and which might have carried him successfully through such 
scenes. But, by the course we have adopted, we have withdrawn him trom himself— 
we have taken away from him that self-impelling motive which would have made him 
it is true, the untrimmed and untended, but yet the hardy forest tree, and we have reare 
him the delicate and tender hot-house plant, beautiful and attractive, doubtless, but 
withering when exposed to the chilling blasts, or the fierce suns of its new climate. We 
who pursue such a course act as wisely as if we were to bestow diamonds and gold in 
great profusion upon a little child, and then send him home, in the darkness of the night, 
without a guard ora guide, and o’er the path beset by enemies and robbers! No, gen- 
tlemen, you make yourselves the benefactors of your kind, by aiding to impart to the 
rising generation the rich benefits of mental training. If he deserves an immortal name, 
who causes two blades of grass to grow, where only one has hitherto flourished, what 
reward shall that man have, who plants in the richer soil of human intellect, the seeds of 
learning and of science, which will spring up in beautiful luxuriance, shedding a fra. 
grance, with their blossoms, and conferring the noblest benefits with their fruit! But 
stop not here; leave not so precious a garden unfenced and unguarded—rear round it, 
that wall of adamant, an honest and a pious heart ; place over it watch towers and senti- 
nels—the watch towers of principle—the sentinels of virtue, that will arouse the inner 
guardian, when the robber, the intriguer, and the tempter, shall combine to despoil and 
make it waste. Let education be complete ; let it be a discipline of mind and heart; a 
training that like the skin of the leopard, shall serve both for ornament and use ; that will 
make the intellect more bright—the perception more acute—and yet leave the spirit as 
pure, as lovely, and as beautiful as in the days of its child-like simplicity. Then, indeed 
will you have performed your master’s bidding; then in truth, will you have entitle 
yourself to the blessings of your children—the thanks of the generations that are to 
follow you.” 


We can well conceive with how much warmth and earnestness the speaker uttered 
his lessons of admonition to the young men before him, in introducing which he thus 
beautifully says: 


“It is precisely because many of these evils may be thrust aside, or, at least, made 
harmless by your own efforts, and your own conduct, that [ cast their shadows between 
you and the bright sun of hope, and enable you to regard it with the eye of reason, and 
the look of truth. I throw a little pebble into the stream of your joy, that its ripple may 
arouse you to the dangers to which its now unruffled current is bearing you. I raise the 
note of wailing, that its faint echo may reach your ears, and warn you of the spot which 
your footsteps should avoid, and then I will leave you, with the same sunshine still play- 
ing around your heads—-with the same happiness that now dwells within your hearts— 
with my warmest blessing, with my kindest wishes—with my most affectionate regard.” 


We are compelled to pass over several pencilled passages, which we should like to 
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quote, embodying as they do touching and important lessons, but we must leave room 
for the noble and well-timed opinions of the speaker upon the practice of duelling, which 
serve to illustrate admirably the somewhat novel story we have published in this num- 
ber under the title of “The Duel.” We thank the author—in the name of all the true- 
hearted friends of virtue in the land, we thank him for this part of the address. We shall 
offer no apology for giving it in full, and we cannot help adding, that if a certain Presi- 
dent of a Life Insurance Company we wot of, had only heard the eloquent speaker, he 
never would have told Mr. N—— to make that second marginal clause in the policy ! 


“There is another injunction that I would gladly give you, but I fear me, that I have 
neither the power nor influence to imprint it upon your hearts. And yet, however that 
may be, I should not correctly discharge my duty, if I did not remind you of your own. 
You are about to mingle in the exciting scenes of existence—to mix with the throng—to 
be jeered at by the envious—to be mocked at by the proud—to be despised by the arro- 
gant—to be insulted by the rude—to be jostled by all. Oh, how hard it will be to tread 
this thoroughfare—so to conduct yourselves amid these trials, as, that at the close of 
Life’s weary day, with the vain pursuits of earth behind, and the ample realities of 
Eternity in view, you may look back with complacency, and look forward with humble 
hope,—and feel that you have indeed discharged the duty—the command that God has 
given you, to love your neighbor as yourself—without a plague-spot upon your counte- 
nance—without a weight upon your conscience—without a blood-stain upon your hands. 
And yet such is alike your duty and your task, and if you perform it not you are craven, 
you are wanderers, you are lost! 

“ Shall I give you the lesson that will enable you to be victors? Be gentle! Be for- 
bearing ! e forgiving! Rather let your own blood flow, ay, even to the death, than 
that the tide of your brother's heart shall, by your blow, crimson the soil you tread on. 
What a mad, what a terrible course is that which the world calls chivalry! what a 
strange, inconsistent, savage custom is the modern duel! With the most awful threat- 
enings of God’s wraths hanging over its perpetrators—with the powerful prohibition of 
man’s law against it—with every feeling of benevolence opposed to it—with not one 
virtuous ingredient mixed up with its evil and malignant passions—it overcomes the 
principle and the courage of mankind, and brings him to his grave, a murderer and an out- 
cast from the kingdom of God. Itis indeed'a strange anomaly. Ordinarily, we look for 

ublic opinion in the laws of a country, and what we find on the pages of the statute 

k, we are warranted in concluding, is placed there by the opinion and the consent of 
the people, or of those who make the laws; but in this case we have two public opi- 
nions—both emanating from the same persons—both confirmed by the highest tribunals— 
both armed with the most terrific and appalling sanctions—and both precisely opposite 
to each other; the one forbidding the combat, calling those who engage in it felons, 
threatening them with the gallows and the prison-bar; the other, urging the poor delu- 
ded victim on, holding up to his unwilling gaze the world’s rebuke—the scorn of the 
populace—the contempt of the self-called chivalric :—which voice shall he listen to? 
which note from the same lips shall he heed? Poor human nature, — ask? He puts 
aside the fear of God—he looks unheeding at the felon’s garb, and the murderer’s 
death, and rushes mad with fear, with the worst kind of fear, the dread of poor mortals 
like himself, to the perpetration of a deed that will cast despair into his heart, and dis- 
honor upon his grave ; that will send him into eternity, reeking with his own blood— 
the instrument of his own destruction—the destroyer of his own soul! and this is chi- 
valry. 

“'The most miserable cowardice that can exist, is the fear of man’s opinion. Courage 
is an innate, a national principle ; it is the general rule, and timidity is the exception. 
Man is born brave. It is a mere physical quality, possessed by the brutes in quite as 
much perfection as by mortals. 1t is no singular spectacle to behold the soldier rushing 
up to the cannon’s mouth, to see the avaricious encountering the poisonous atmosphere 
ot the tropics—the hardy and the heedless sporting with life, as if it could be renewed 
at pleasure. You may find physical courage in almost every man, and where you do 
not find it, you can make it, you may train the body to encounter all kinds of danger un- 
dismayed, and if I am correct in these assertions, and your own sense will tell you that 
I am, why should it be necessary for you to violate all law, to trample upon all feel- 
ing, to sacrifice every benevolent motive, in order that you may prove that you possess a 
quality, which none but the ignorant or malicious will doubt concerning ? No, my friends, 
this is not the noble courage which man is endowed with—this is not the bravery that I 
would have you evince. I ask you not to shrink from pain, or torture, or danger, or 
death, when God’s providence or imperative and virtuous duty calls you to the risk. He 
that would act thus, is an object of pity and contempt. No, J enjoin you to scorn all these 
dangers and perils, and to meet them boldly, mantully, heroically! Fear not, man, the 
physical suffering he may give you—the painful death he may inflict upon you—but 
above all, fear not his opinion so much as to make you a craven to your highest duty— 
as to rush affrighted from his censure to the bar of an offended Deity. 

“ Pardon me, my much respected audience, for dwelling so long upon this topic ; for 
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speaking thus boldly of this practice. This is my own, my native land. Within the 
limits of this beautiful state are comprehended all my dearest affections :—it holds all, the 
living and the dead, that are near and dear to me; the brightness and shadows of my 
days have alike been seen here,—the blossoms of hope have all here unfolded them- 
selves, and though some, alas, though many have drooped and withered, and mingled 
with the dust, they have consecrated to me the spot where they have fallen; they have 
endeared with an affection that can never cease, the earth where they moulder. Have 
I no right to lift my voice, feeble and impotent though it be, against this bitter and bloody 
strife—this butchering and mangling—this pistoling and stabbing, that have disgraced 
our whole country, and made us a terror and a by-word? Ay, but it is both m 
right and my duty. 1 see before me legislators and people, the gallant, the beautiful, the 
gifted of the land. I know that there is scarcely a heart in this large audience that does 
not acknowledge the truth of my position, that does not wish that this evil strife could 
cease. And why should it not cease? Oh, my countrywomen, you, you could tear 
down these blood-red banners, and plant in their stead the beautiful symbols of peace— 
whose passions are so ungovernable, that they will not be hushed at your bidding ? 
Whose heart is so hard that it cannot be softened by your tears? Whose spirit is so 
intractable that it cannot be guided by your smile? None! believe me, none! One 
half of the battles of life are produced by the desire to prove the champions worthy of 
your loyve—to convince you that any evil will be encountered to merit your applause. 
et son, and brother, and husband, and lover, know and feel that your gentle spirits 
scorn the murderer's trophy—that your hands will never clasp the blood-stained arm, 
and the age of the Bowie-knife ond pistol will soon be of the past; then, and not till 
then, will he who madly raises his weapon in time of peace, be condemned and degraded ; 
then, and not till then, will the rude, the passionate and the quarrelsome, be consigned 
to their proper sphere, and be left to their own miserable enjoyments. See to it, 1 pray 
you, that you properly discharge the high and solemn trust that has been confided to 
you!” 
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January. This may with propriety be called the greeting month ; the season when, 
more than at any other, kind words are uttered, and warm wishes breathed, by one to 
another, throughout every class and condition of the human family. Charles Lamb says, 
“No one ever regarded the first of January with indifference.” There is not more of 
truth than of reason in the assertion. New-Year’s day is a point of interest to all—a 
general birth day—* the nativity of our common Adam.” 

The New Year! The objectof how many thoughts, hopes, anticipations, forebodings— 
it may be, fears! and above all, of resolutions! What of acknowledged duty or pro- 
priety have we not, dear reader, designed to do inthe new year? And lo! it is with us. 
We have “seen the skirts of the departing year ;” the “new” is present! How full of 
events were the last twelve months! How full of change! Considered in any aspect, 
whether social, political, commercial, intellectual, moral, or religious, and with reference 
not only to our own land, but to the whole world—the past year was one which is not 
less deserving of poetic fame, than the “Annus Mirabilis” of Dryden. It has been to 
thousands a year of disaster ; and there are, doubtless, among our readers, not a few who 
have been dispirited and disheartened by its adverse influences. To such—indeed to 
all—we will suggest the quaint, yet forceful lines of Cotton, an old English poet, in the 
poem where he indulges the pretty conceit, that January, (like his namesake, Janus, of 
old,) looks with two faces, and tells us: 


“ His reversed face may show distaste, 
And frown upon the ills are past; 
But that which looks this way is clear, 
And smiles upon the new-born year. 
He looks, too, from a place so high, 
The year lies open to his eye ; 

And all the moments open are 

To the exact discoverer, 

Yet more and more he smiles upon 

The happy revolution. 

Why should we then suspect or feat 

The influences of a year— 

So smiles upon us the first morn, 

And speuks us good so soon as born? 

Plague on’t! tie last was ill enough, 

This cannot but make better proof; 

Or, at the worst, as we brush’d througlt 

The last, why so we may this too; 

And then the nextin reason should 

Be super-excellently good : 

For the worst ills (we daily sce) 

Have no more perpetuity 

‘Than the best fortunes that do fall: 

Which also bring us wherewithal 

Longer their being to support, 

Than those do of the other sort; 

And who has one good year in three; 

And yet repines at destiny, 

Appears ungrateful in the case, 

And merits not the good he has: 

Then let us welcome the new guest 
With lusty brimmers of the best + 
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Mirth always should good fortune meet, 
And renders e’cn disaster sweet; 

And though the goddess turn her back, 
Let us but line ourselves with sack, 
We better shall by far hold out, 

Till the next year she face about!” 


Now, barring the “lusty brimmers of the best,” (which, in these good and regenerate 
days of temperance, may be well foregone without at all diminishing—yea, and to the 
augmenting—of our chance of “ holding out !”’) we find much of excellent practical phi- 
losophy in this hearty, olden verse ; and to you, dear readers of every name, we commend 
it, and, in conclusion, wish “a merry New-Year, and many of them, to you all.” 


A JANUARY SONNET. 


Now hail the first-born of the waxing year, 
In the white lap of Winter cradled fast; 
Around him pitifully howls the blast, 

And on his pale cheek hangs a frozen tear! 

Cold is his bed, and cheerless as the hier, 
On which the dead December breathed his last, 
No flower-scented air hath by him pass’d, 

No ray of Nature’s beauty lingered near— 

No voice of birds hath greeted him at morn, 
Or sweetly sung, at eve, his lullaby ; 

Unlike his sisters of the spring—forlorn 
His lot, in gloom alike to live, to die, 

Yet hail we now with joy, the joyless one— 

That with his birth a New Year is begun! 


NOTES OF A SUMMER TOUR. 


Madison Springs, Ga. 

Tue “ Saratoga’ of Georgia, and worthy of the name we vote, after a pleasant séjour 
of some days in the broiling heat of August. We shall say very little concerning it 
however, at this time, as we purpose to publish a pleasant paper from the popular pen of 
one of our best writers, in which its attractions, both natural and artificial, will be fully 
set forth. This our readers may look for next spring, when they will be preparing for 
their summer flight, and if we do not induce them to settle for a “ considerable spell and 
longer” at this delightful watering place—we, and perhaps they too, will regret it. At 
the time of our arrival, the tide of visiting was on the ebb, though quite enough were 
there for enjoyment. Dan. Morrison is a clever fellow, and a better caterer for refined 
and pleasure-seeking guests cannot be found, we venture to assert, this side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. 

We were fortunate enough, at our visit, to meet with choice friends from the cities of 
A. and 8S. To the customary night amusements we superadded some extensive tableaur- 
vivants, which, though hastily contrived, were received with great eclit, and pronounced 
“ exquisite” by the spectators. One old gentleman, whose deafness prevented him from 
hearing the current explanations, wondered “ how the deuce such large pictures were 
transported !”” 

ss Carnesville. 

Here we lingered nearly a day for “ repairs,” and indeed it would require the cogent 
argument of a broken axle-tree, a dilapidated wheel, or some equine mal-arrangement, 
to induce the tourist to tarry here more than an hour to snatch a hasty bait; for appear- 
ances are greatly against the village. Every thing wears a forlorn look, and we antici- 
pated less pleasure from our sojourn than we afterwards found in acquaintance with two 
or three professional men. 

Currahee. 

The road from Carnesville to Clarkesville passes nearly at the base of this noble 
mountain, and he must be indifferent indeed to nature’s majesty, or impelled by a stern 
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necessity, who sees it for the first time, without the tribute of a single day. The beau- 
tiful plate, and graphic description, which our excellent artist furnished in our last num- 
ber, render it quite unnecessary for us to add a iine by way of panegyric. 

Ascending a lofty hill, or spur, of the Currahee, we were surprised by the sound as of 
a tempest advancing to meet us. The sky was clear, and we were at a loss to account 
for the phenomenon, when a nearer approach te its source convinced us that it was a 
mountain cataract ; and, tying our horse, we started to explore. Not more than a hun- 
‘dred feet from the road—and probably familiar to all who traverse it, though we had 
never once heard of it—is a beautiful and romantic fall, or rather series of falls. A 
crystal rivulet descends nearly a hundred feet over four or five cliffs. The torrent, white 
with foam, and sparkling in the sun-beams, looks like fairy work amid the deep and 
clustering foliage of the woods, in whose bosom it is hidden. It was to us a fitting 
vignette to the magnificent volume of natural beauties, in which we were about to behold 
the beautiful handiwork of God ! 

Clarkesville. 

This pretty village deserves the tribute of praise which its visiters are wont to pay. 
We only regretted that our duties were so imperative as to forbid our sojourn over the 
second day. he ready kindness and hospitality of its citizens is almost proverbial, and 
we found no lack of it. The location of Clarkesville is admirable. It commands a mag- 
nificent range of vision, embracing the cloud-piercing Yonah, and the mountains of the 
Blue Ridge. Our esteemed friend, Mr. C——, a summer residentof Clarkesville, pointed 
out to us a singular range of hills, whose outline forms perhaps the most remarkable 
mountain-profile ever observed. The face is, of course, gigantic, and appears in a hori- 
zontal position; the features are sharply defined, and of Indian mould. We regret that 
the name which Mr. C—— has given this singular object has escaped us, which, as we 
failed to make a note of it, is not surprising, it being a jaw-breaker belonging to some 
renowned Indian Chief. 

We must not omit a kind word for our very excellent and amiable hostess, Mrs. Wyley, 
of the Pheenix Hotel. Our readers who visit Clarkesville next summer will thank us for 
directing them thither. 

Tallulah. 

Our theme is vast enough for volumes, but we shall dispose of it in a few paragraphs ; 
for we do not intend to commit the folly of making a hasty pen-drawing, when even the 
pencil is so impotent to depict the scene ; besides we have already published more than 
one elaborate description. 

A few changes have taken place of late. Mr. Beale, who formerly received visiters 
at his cottage, two miles distant, has located himself on the hill-side, a little above the 
verge of the dread chasm. He has also cut avenues (or “ revenues,” asa certain Georgia 
innkeeper would have it!) to the various “points” of the great scene. His present im- 
provements, christened as the “ Tallulah Falls Hotel,” are quite humble, being simply a 
double log, or pole-cabin, and an open kitchen-shed! There, however, he and his still 
“blooming” wife dispense abundant, if not very delicate fare to the visiters ; and their 
assiduity and cheerfulness seldom fail to win a voluntary tribute of acknowledgment 
from the guests, as the “ Album” (am old account-book) will testify. The “Nectar 
Spring,’’ on which Beale prides himself, and so justly, is now a two-minutes’ walk from 
the house, and scarcely more from the “ horse-rack,”’ from which point the visiter gene- 
rally casts his first bewildered glance into the dreamy depths of Tallulah, overlooking 
the last, or Serpentine Fall. 

Let not our fair readers who may visit Tallulah next summer, be so eager to drink in 
the wondrous beauties of the place, as to neglect to array themselves suitably for descent 
into the chasm, from “ Horicon,” “ Lodore” or “ Oceana” points, which are the only ones 
whence descent is practicable. The last is by a new path, recently opened by Mr. 
Beale. If that excellent dragoman does not fail in his purposes, Tallulah will be better 
prepared to receive calls before the next season. He has taken numerous directions, 
and has, besides, numberless original plans for improvements; and his zeal in intention 
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needs but a correspondent energy in execution, to make the pilgrimage about the chasm 
far less of a peril and a toil than it is at present. But really, we sat out to say—and for- 
got it—let fair visiters lay aside pretty bonnets, silks and muslins, kid slippers, (even 
parasols were well exchanged for sticks!) and all those elegant fabrics which despise 
contact with surly stumps and briars, and blackened snags. Let them, moreover—we 
must out with it—be so dressed as to breathe freely, and then, fan in hand, they may ven- 
ture down with some degree of comfort. 

One advantage of Beale’s nearer locality is the magnificent sunrise and sunset view 
which ali may command ; and still more, the view by moonlight, when, like “ fair Mel- 
rose,” the scene is best enjoyed, its terrible and overpowering grandeur then softened 
into witching loveliness. 

The “ Trysting Rock,” rendered famous by the admirable tale recently told in our 
pages, overlooks the “ Tempesta”’ Fall. There, ona rude seat, we “ musing sat,” recalling 
the words of Nature’s poet :— 


“If we advance unstrengthened by repose, 
Farewell the soluce of the vagrant reed. 
This nook, with woodbine hung and straggling weed, 
‘Tempting recess as ever pilgrim chose ; 
Half grot, half arbor, proffers to enclose 
Body and mind from molestation freed, 
In narrow compass—narrow as itself: 
Or if the fancy, too industrious elf, 
Be loth that we should dream awhile, exempt 
From new incitements friendly to our task, 
There wants not stealthy prospect, that may tempt 
Loose Idless to forego her wily mask!” 


The roar of Tallulah—the voices of “deep calling unto deep,” muffled by the thick 
foliage of the forest trees, is a grateful sound to the sight-weary pilgrim, as he composes 
himself to sleep in the hill-side cot. 

Toccoa. 

This “ gem of the mountains” can never tire the eye with its peculiar beauty. 


“ This bold, this pure, this sky-born waterfall.” 


As Wordsworth says of another—the Staub-bach in Switzerland—surpassed, in the simple 
attribute of beauty, any scene on which our eye ever rested. A friend, who resides 
near it, once speaking of it to us, said, he knew not how better to express his conception 
of its perfect beauty, than by describing it as “a picture in a frame.” It is seen at a 
glance ; and yet the eye lingers about it as if held by enchantment. We passed behind 
the fall, and stood under the arch of the rainbow which encircles the falling shower. 
The readers of “ Georgia Illustrated” will certainly excuse us for quoting here, as parting 
words, the last stanza of CHARLTON’s sweet tribute to this scene. 


“Beautiful streamlet! onward glide, 
In thy destined course to the Ocean’s tide : 
So youth, impetuous, longs to be 
Tossed ou the waves of manhood’s sea; 
But weary soon of cloud and blast, 
Sighs for the haven its bark hath past; 
And though thou rushest now with glee, 
By hill and plain, to seek the sea— 
No lovlier spot again thou’l find, 
Than that thou leavest here behind ; 
Where bill and rock ‘ rebound the call’ 
Of clear Toccoa’s waterfall!” 


Table Rock, S. C. 
This scene has been too recently described and pictured on our pages to warrant pre- 
sent remark. It is certainly one of the greatest curiosities in Dame Nature’s Southern 
cabinet, and our readers should (if they have not already visited it,) contemplate it 
henceforth as an El Dorado. Pumpkintown, too, is worth a visit, if it be only to see 
how little is necessary to constitute a village recognized on the map! My compagnon 
has immortalized himself and Pumpkintown too, in a poem, from which we quote 9 
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stanza or two—the first deprecating in a feeling manner the advent of rain while he was 
under the only roof in the place. It is as follows :— 
“Rain keep aloof! 
There's not a roof 


That’s water-proof— 
In Pumpkintown !” 


The whole poem is truly Auburnian, and the last stanza thus graphically alludes to 
the future fame of the impopulous village. 
“In after days, 
The poet’s lays 
Shall swell the praise 
Of Pumpkintown!” 
Pendleton Village. 

“ Old Pendleton,” as it is generally called by the country-folks in the vicinity, was 
once the seat of justice for Pendleton District, since divided into the two districts of 
Anderson and Pickens. It is still the largest village of any in either district, and justly 
prides itself on having one of the best Female Schools in South Carolina. It—the 
school—is under the judicious care of the Misses Bares, daughters of the Rev. Dr. 
Bates, whilom President of the Middlebury College in Vermont. The society of 
Pendleton, and indeed of an extensive vicinity—numbering many families, distinguished 
for wealth and worth, affords, of course, arnple nutriment to this Institution. The village 
offers a pleasant summer retreat for fugitives from sickness in the lower districts. It has 
a weekly newspaper. 

Pickensville, 

Is a village about ten times as large as Pumpkintown! The only attraction it can 
offer the traveller is a tolerable night’s lodging. 

Greenville. 

The prettiest village in South Carolina—who questions it? We have not, it is true, 
seen all the villages in S. C., but we are content to rely on general report. It opens— 
so to speak—with an exquisite little bit of nature, comprising a rocky stream—a river 
-perhaps—spanned by a neat foot bridge, with a mill, (the mill is rather too modern, how- 
ever, for a picture !) and below it is a bona-fide waterfall, as wild and foamy and musical 
as nine out of ten of those which play “lion” in European books of scenery. We have 
half a mind to persuade our artist to put it in his exquisite lithotint, and let our readers 
judge for themselves. Nous verrons ! 

Having established ourselves at the Mansion House, which under the auspices of Col. 
Coleman, comes as near to our beau ideal of a perfect village hotel as any we have else- 
where encountered, we felt like staying there longer than our allotted trois jours. We 
did somewhat exceed those limits, and when we left, breathed an inward sigh that we 
could not take the “ Mansion House,” and its excellent host and hostess, along with us. 
The quiet, the neatness, the taste, the viands, and the courteous treatment which the 
visitor finds there, will haunt him for days after with a spell. 

Greenville has its Young Men’s Lyceum, and the Lyceum has its neat and commodious 
hall, well fitted up, and exhibiting a respectable library, and a fine cabinet for minerals 
and curiosities. We hold up the Greenville Lyceum as a hint to other villages. Who 
will take ? 

If we mistake not, Greenville was the birth-place of our late and lamented friend, 
Heappen, whose self-acquired ability with the pencil, and whose pleasant manners 
were known to many of our readers.* If our friend W—— will pursue the track he is 
marking out for himself, Greenville may yet boast her native, successful artist. Here is 
published a neat and well-filled newspaper—the “Greenville Mountaineer.” 

Greenville is a place of great and fashionable resort during the summer months. It is 


a kind of radiating centre to the natural attractions, and the springs of the surrounding 
regions. 








* He died in Greensboro’ from injuries received on the Gevrgia rail-road. 
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Spartanburgh. 

This is one of the pleasant up-country villages of Carolina, and the newer portion of 
it is certainly neat and tasteful enough, including especially the spacious “ Walker 
House,” which in its appearance is quite sufficient to detain every traveller who enters 
the village from that end, and which, if the stranger could only get an inkling of it, 
(we had more) when entering the other end, he would surely pass through the village 
before he stopped! William Walker, of the said house—there are no fewer than 
four William Walkers in the district !—will make his guests comfortable in his palace, 
and afford them a fine panoramic view from the cupola at its summit. There is an 
excellent female school here under the care of Miss Payne. Met with a young and 
promising artist, Mr. Barclay, whose reputation is destined to increase. Apropos! here- 
by hangs atale. He was painting, during our stay, the physiognomy of an old citizen, 
renowned for his face, and having put the unfinished canvass in the open window to dry, 
and inverted the head that it might not attract too much attention, (at least Mr. B. avows 
this purpose !) he left it there over the Sabbath. Alas! for his intent! it was the cyno- 
sure of all the village eyes ; and some wag declared that his horses, catching a glimpse 
of the portrait, got frightened and started aside—it was so natural. We saw the original 
and the copy, and we do aver that we should have recognized the latter soonest—* ’pon 
honor !”’ 

The “ Bar” in this place embraces several able members—whom we number with 
pleasure among our acquaintance—but regret not meeting with Major H. 

The Glenn Springs 

Were almost deserted at the time of our visit, which, however, was a very brief one. 
The accommodations are on an extensive scale, and we found an obliging host. A few 
weeks previous upwards of two hundred visiters were at this popular watering-place. 

Unionville. 

Through the never-to-be-forgotten kindness of Col. G * * e, our stay here was made 
exceedingly agreeable. A very intelligent and pleasant people are they of Uniou— 
sustaining well the happy character the name of their village implies. They have excel- 
lent and flourishing schools. 

Chesterville. 

Here we spent but a few hours of daylight, and saw but little of the people. The 
glance we had, however, was highly favorable to their liberality and intelligence. The 
village is piled up on a hill, and a more stony place we never saw. The court-house 
needs a friendly blast or conflagration to put it out of the way, so that the good people of 
the district may build another in its place, which shall be less of an eye-sore to them, 
and more of an ornament to the village! Is it not so, friend H? 

Winnsboro’. 

The “ ultima thule” of our wanderings eastward. Hence our faces were turned to- 
wards the setting sun, and our steps followed his daily course. The aspect of the village 
is decidedly pretty in approach, and its spacious brick houses, and neat wooden edifices 
indicate both wealth and taste. Here too we found a Literary Association, before which 
lectures on various subjects are periodically delivered, and we cannot doubt that it con- 
tributes much to the intellectual character and happiness of the people. Here also is 
a famous school ; first chartered as the Mount Zion College, which is now in a highly 
flourishing condition, under the management of Mr. Hudson, a gentleman of varied 
ability and popular manners. In both departments, the male and female, the school 
numbers little short of three hundred pupils. Probably no institution in Carolina, fur- 
nishes more annual recruits to the State College than this. 

Winnsboro’ is a growing village ; large brick buildings are in the process of erection ; 
and we would suggest that a new and elegant court-house would keep them company 
better than the present antiquated edifice. The “ Winnsboro’ Hotel,” under the charge 
of Messrs. Gamble, does great credit to the place, both outwardly and in its internal ap- 
pointments. 

Winnsboro’ has a weekly newspaper, a remark which we might have made of Spar- 
tanburgh. 

Here endeth, dear reader, our “ Notes,” at least for the present. 
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NOTICES OF PERIODICALS. 
SouTHERN QuaRTERLY Review: Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4. Charleston, S. C. 


Ir we have not before brought this work to the notice of our readers, it has been from 
a press of other matters, and not from a want of interest in the enterprise, or of fellow- 
ship with its conductors. We have been a long time convinced of the importance and 
necessity of a Southern Review, and deeply regretted the unfortunate fate of the able 
work of this name, which a few years since shed lustre upon its editor and his coadjutors, 
and reflected credit upon the South. The present Southern Quarterly was projected by 
one who was fully cognizant of the “ rise and fall” of the original work, and it speaks 
well for his energy, that with such a beacon before him, he should undertake the perilous 
task anew of establishing an organ of criticism in the South. The work was commenced 
in New-Orleans—a location which proved unfavorable to its interests—and before the 
issue of the third number it occupied the ground of its predecessor, where we earnestly 
hope it may be permanently and honorably established, 

The first year—always a period of storm, and too often of wreck, to barks newly 
launched on the sea of letters—has passed with the Review, and although it has been 
buffeted by adverse gales, it has weathered them, and “rides well.” Success to it, we 
say, through all its voyagings to the haven of Fame! 

The literary character of the Review must not be estimated altogether by the articles 
of the two volumes under notice. There is always difficulty at the outset of a work in 
enlisting the proper writers. Able men—who are not moved by personal considerations— 
move slowly in their advance to meet and assist such an enterprise. ‘Time, however, 
will bring them fully to its support. We would not be understood by these remarks to 
disparage the articles of the past year. Many of them are very good, and some really 
superior papers, evincing learning, research and candor, three great requisites in a 
critical essay. In the last number, (October,) we find a long and very elaborate article— 
from the pen of an eminent southern physician—purposing to identify the Ethiopian with 
Canaan of old. The writer has found “the Hebrew in regard to Canaan, rewritten in 
the anatomy and physiology of the negro.” The article abounds with interest, and will 
doubtless be satisfactory proof of its subject to every individual who is not too obstinate 
to be convinced. In the same number is an interesting paper on “'Transcendentalism,” 
from the pen of the editor, Mr. Whitaker. A long article on the History of Literature 
{in the East,) written, we believe, by Mr. Whitaker's associate, Mr. F. G. Holmes, will 
repay perusal. There are other papers which will gratify the reader. 

The readers of Reviews are perhaps more limited in number than any other class of 
readers ; and it therefore behooves every one who loves the higher paths of literature to 
foster a work whose legitimate object is the elevation of literary taste among us. 

The Review is well printed, om fair paper, and embraces 550 pages annually, at Five 
Dollars. Number 5 will issue this month. 


Tue Cuicora.—A weekly journal of Belles-lettres under this name was started at 
Charleston last summer, and we were led to suppose, from its announcement of a sub- 
scription list of “ two thousand,” that its success was certain—at least for one year! It 
was published about four months, we believe, and is now numbered with the things that 
were! We observe that it has been merged in the Magnolia Magazine. From what we 
saw of the “Chicora,” we anticipated its early failure. A literary journal, whether 
weekly or monthly, to succeed at this day of competition in mechanical elegance and 
literary variety—must have original and attractive features, something which does not 
belong to the common horde of periodicals to commend it. The failure of the “ Chicora” 
will give its survivor a better chance for a support, and one journal in the department of 
polite literature is quite enough for our sister state. 
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Tue Macnouta for December is at hand just as the pages of this department are 
going to press; we can therefore do little more than acknowledge it. There can be no 
doubt that this magazine has improved vastly since the accession of Mr. Simms to the 
editor’s chair. The present issue is highly respectable, and contains some excellent 
papers. With it, though not in it, is a picture of Charleston as it was a hundred years 
ago. As an engraving it is very poorly executed, doing credit neither to the artist nor 
to the magazine. Whatever of interest it possesses belongs to the scene alone. The 


Magnolia appears to have found a genial soil in Charleston, and bids fair to flourish well. 
So mote it be. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RECORD. 


Sarcent’s New Montuty Magazine, of Literature and Fashion, is out for this 
month, and bids fair, we think, to eclipse its New-York and Philadelphia contemporaries. 


The Editor is a man of letters and a man of taste, and we presume will do his best to 
make his magazine attractive. 


WING anp WiNc. Mr. Cooper has given us another sea fiction, and if it be not equal 
to some of the preceding, it is, nevertheless, a very fine and exciting story, and exhibits 
the author's genius in a favorable light. Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have issued 


it in two volumes, unbound, for fifty cents! We propose to notice it more at length in 
our next. 


J. C. Riker, of New-York, has issued a volume of American Poetry for the use of 
schools. It was compiled by Mr. Griswold, which is no small assurance of its excellence 
and adaptation to the purpose designed. 


New Encuisu Pusiieations. Among those announced are Buckingham’s “ Eastern 
and Western States of America.” Mrs. Trollope’s “ Visit to Italy.” Laing’s Notes on 
France, Switzerland, Italy, &c. Madame D’Arblay’s Diary, volume fifth. Allison’s 
Pathology and Practice of Medicine. Marryat’s “ Masterman Ready,” Part Third. The 


“ Literary Ladies of England,” by Mrs. Elwood. Several elegant and illustrated works 
on Architecture are in progress. 


Monrtuiy Cua? with Reapers anp CorREsSPONDEN'rs.—Our Charleston views in 
this number, will, we trust, prove acceptable to our readers generally, but particularly 
to our friends in South Carolina. We expected to have published, in connection with 
them, a brief though comprehensive topography of the city, but were disappointed at the 
eleventh hour. Although we deem it of little importance to describe so well known a 
place as Charleston, it is not improbable that the article at first expected may yet appear 
in the volume. The reader of the paper entitled “The Duel,” will pro- 
bably be disposed to exclaim in the language which, if we recollect aright, Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer made the motto of his singular but splendid romance “ Zanoni’—*I can 
make neither head nor tail on’t!” The picture drawn will, however, be pronounced 
life-like, not alone in Parisian society, but even in republican, virtuous America. How 
vividly does it illustrate the unsettled state of popular opinion with regard to the duel! 
If indeed it were true, as many claim, that the public opinion of our country is decidedly 
against the practice, why would any persist in pursuing it? The popular voice is, we 
acknowledge, against the barbarous custom ; but is it not “ vox, et preterea nihil?” It 
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stamps the duel with the crime of murder, and yet brands the man who refuses to fight 
with cowardice and disgrace! Strange inconsistency! We have not words to express 
our utter abhorrence of the practice. We look upon the duellist as a wilful murderer in 
heart, perhaps in deed. We believe that he who refuses a challenge is a braver man 
than he who faces his antagonist on the duel ground. The terrible fate of “ Eugene,” as 
depicted by the limping Asmodee, is a fearful commentary on the force of public 
opinion. The closing colloquy of the narrator and his demon friend, is a ad hit at 
the instability of the popular mind with regard to this subject. . . . . The 
“ Follies of Aristocracy,” by Horacius, has some good points, but as a hale \ we are com- 
pelled to reject it. The satire which the author deals in, is not unmerited, but we cer- 
tainly think the title of the poem a misnomer. There are, moreover, many blemishes 
in the versification, which the writer would have avoided, we think, with care. We 
shall be happy to hear again from Horacius. . . . . . . “Lines to Mary, written 
in the Album of Miss M. S.” may sound, as the philosophic Touchstone says, “ most 
excellent good,” as read from the young lady’s pretty volume, and especially if read by 
her own sweet voice ; or when breathed into her willing ear at a moonlight tryst, by the 
tuneful lips of the unfortunate author. For our own part we never much affected Alhum 
poetry. Still, our correspondent shall be fairly heard before he is answered. The last 
of his ten stanzas, where his enthusiasm and rapture may be supposed to have reached 
their acmé, will, perhaps, speak most favorably for him. Listen, reader, while he sings : 


“Tl think of thee. Mary, 
At morn and at night; 
When the sun sheds his lustre, 
The moon her soft light: 
I'll think of thee, Mary, 
In weal and in wo; 
Can I ever forget thee ? 


” 


Oh, Mary—uno, no! 


" 


Echo answers “no !"’ and touching the publication of the remaining nine stanzas—so do 
we! . . « « « We have received froma respected friend on the sea-board an 
India Ink sketch of the “ Ruins of Frederica,” accompanied with a descriptive article ; 
also from the same hand, “ A Legend of the Keowee.” ‘The drawing we shall submit 
to our artist, so soon as he returns from a sketching tour in the south-west. The 
“Legend” may appear soon. . . . . . . We hope to publish in our next number 
the second of the series of Revolutionary Stories, by our gifted lady-correspondent in 
New-York. It is entitled “ Ellen,” and cannot fail to please our readers. . . . . « 
Dear Readers and Correspondents—We wish you “a happy new year.” 
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